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PREFACE. 



The MS. from which this is translated was formerly in 
the library of the Abbate Canonici at Venice, and is now 
in the possession of the Rev. Walter Sneyd. Neither the 
name of the writer of this history, nor that of the person 
to whom it was addressed, is known. It appears, how- 
ever, to be the work of some noble Venetian, who accom- 
panied an ambassador from Venice to the court of 
England, and who was employed by him to write the 
report usually made to the Senate by ever)* ambassador 
on his return from his mission, of the country to which 
he had been sent. In the annexed list of Venetian am- 
bassadors and their Relations of this country, for which I 
am indebted to the researches of John Holmes, Esquire, 
F.S.A.of the British Museum, through whose kindness 
so valuable an addition is given to this little volume, it 
apjiears that Frant^es^^o (*a|)ell() was the earliest Venetian 
ambassador, on re<'onl, to England. It may have been 
the work of his secretary ; but I am rather inclined to 
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suppose that it was written prior to the embassy of 
Capello ; for, according to Rymer's Foedera, a treaty was 
signed by Henry the Seventh at Windsor, in September, 
1496, in which that King agreed to take part in the 
league formed by the Italian States against France, *' the 
Venetian and Milanese ambassadors being both present r 
and^ as there is frequent mention of a Milanese ambas- 
sador, as the writer met Don Peter de Ayala the Spanish 
ambassador to the King of Scotland, through whose 
mediation the treaty of Ayton was brought about in Sept. 
1497^ and as he was only one whole winter in England 
(vide p. 12), it must have been that of 1496-97- It is 
most probable, therefore, that he accompanied a special 
mission from Venice to England, to conclude this treaty, 
and that Capello was the first resident ambassador sent 
after, and in consequence of it. 



'^The following list of Venetian ambassadors to England does 
not purport to contain the names of all who have ever been sent 
to England in that capacity; it consists only of the scattered 
notices which have been found in various places, and which are 
here arranged chronologically, in order to show the various 
** Relations" of England which still exist, and which it may be 
thought desirable to present to the English reader at some other 
time. It may also stimulate to further search for the Relations of 
those ambassadors whose names are here given, and who in the 
fulfilment of their instructions must have written Relations, which 
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as yet lie hidden in the libraries of Italy, if they have not altoge- 
ther perished in the dispersion of the archives of Venice. 

The Relation of England, now printed for the first time, is 
very probably written by the secretary of Francesco CapeUo. In 
point of date, it is the earliest Venetian Relation on record. The 
next is that of Spain, by Vincenzo Quirini, in 1504. Of Ger- 
many, the earliest is by Cardinal Contarini, in 1525. Of France, 
that by Andrea Navagero, in 1528. Of Tuscany, that by Marco 
Foscari, in 1530. Of Rome, that by Antonio Suriano (who, as it 
wiUbe seen, had been ambassador to England) in 1535. And of 
Turkey, that by Cardinal Bernardo Navagero, in 1552. 

A.D. 

1502. Francesco Capello, who was knighted at Greenwich, 18 
May, 17 Hcnr. VII. 

1514. Vincenso Capello, to whom arms were granted by Letters 
Patent, dat. 1 July, 6 Henr. VIII. In 1538, when 73 years 
of age, he commanded the Venetian fleet, which, with the 
Emperor's fleet under Andrea Doria, was sent to oppose 
Barbarossa, then Capitan Pkcha of the Turks. 

1515-19. Sebastiano Giustiniani and Pietro Pasqualigo, who 
were sent by Lionardo Loredano, then Doge of Venice, in 
pursuance of the acceptance by the Seignory of the treaty of 
7 August, 1514. The letters of credence from the Doge, 
addressed to Cardinal Wolsey in their favour, are dated 2 
Feb., 151). 

Pietro Pasqualigo had been previously ambassador to Por- 
tugal in 1501, but no Relation by him is known to be extant. 
In the British Museum there are several letters of Giustiniani, 
but not his Relatione of England. A compendium of it was 
in a volume of transcripts relative to England, fDrmerly in 
the possession of Benj. Heywood Bright, Esq., who com- 
municated a short extract, containing a description of the 
person and manners of Henry VIII., to Sir Henry EUis. 
This extract is printed in ^ Original Letters,'' second series. 
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vol. i. p. 177* Tlie MS. now belongs to Sir Thomas Phillipps, 

Bart. 
1519. 15 April, Ind. 7* Sebastiano Giustiniani and Antonio 

Suriano, commissioned by Lionardo Loredano to give the 

consent of the Seignory, to be included in the treaty between 

Henry and Francis. Their credentials are printed in Rymer. 

Suriano was afterwards sent as ambassador to Rome. 
1522. Jan.-Nov. A Venetian orator was at this time resident in 

London, but his name has not been found. He may be the 

same with Antonio Suriano. 

1525. Miir. 31, Ind. 13. Lorenzo Orio ; sent by Andrea Gritti : 
his credentials are printed in Rymer. Orio died in London, 
and was succeeded, apparently in the same year, by Gaspar 
Spinelli, secretary to the senate, who was specially appointed 
to negociate in the affairs consequent upon the captivity of 
Francis I. who had been taken prisoner by Charles V. at the 
battle of Pavia. His original commission is extant. About 
the year 1532 Spinelli was elected grand chancellor of Cyprus. 

1526. 23 July, Ind. 14. Marcantonio Veniero ; sent as orator by 
Andrea Gritti. His credentials are printed in Rymer. 

1545. Francesco Bernardo; who was employed as a secret agent 
in the time both of Henry VIII. and Edw. VI., was knighted 
37 Henry VIII. and had a special grant of arms. 

1 548. Domenico Bolani, ambassador of Venice, was knighted 2 
EilwarS VI. 

1548-1551. Daniele Barbaro, who was appointed ambassador 
to England, 12th Oct. 1548. During his embassy he was 
named by Julius III. on the I7th Dec. 1550, as coadjutor to 
Giovanni Grimani, patriarch of Aquileia, and he was thence- 
forward called Patriarch Elect. Arms were granted to him by 
patent, dat. 12 Feb. 5 Edw. VI. (1551.) He was one of the 
prelates who assisted at the Council of Trent. His death 
took place 12th April, 1570. Several of his works have been 
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printed: others still remain in manuscript. A Relation of 
England by him is extant : of which one copy is in tlie 
British Museum, one in the Ubrary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, one in Sir Thomas Phillipps's collection at Middle 
Hill, two in the Earl of Leicester's library at Holkham, one 
in the possession of Lord Calthorpe, one in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, and four in the Bibliothique du Roi at Paris. 
A few copies of this Relation were privately printed in 
1804, at the expense of George, Earl of Macartney, in quarto, 
pp. 36 : at the end, it is said to have been printed from a 
manuscript, '^ copiata da MSB. della privata biblioteca del 
Serenissimo Doge di Venezia, Ludovico Manin, questo di, 7 
Dec. 1795. i. da notare, che la successione di questo ramo 
della famiglia Barbaro, passata nella famiglia Basadonna ulti- 
roamente estinta, i divenuta ora in questa famiglia Manin." 
It is possible, therefore, that Lord Macartney's edition repre- 
sents Barbaro's own copy. Manin was the last Doge of 
Venice : after the treaty of Campo Formio, he was forced to 
swear allegiance to Austria, and fainted whilst taking the oath 
tendered to him by Francesco Pesaro, another degenerate 
Venetian. Manin survived the republic a few years. 

1552-1553. An Italian Relation of England, entitled ''Ritratti 
del Regno d'Inghilterra *' is extant, which was written at this 
time, as it mentions the remarriage of the Duchess of So- 
merset (Anne Stanhope) to Francis Newdigatc. 1 1 does not 
appear to be the work of a Venetian ambassador. Two 
copies of it are in the British Museum. 

1552. A Relation of England was written in this year by Petnic- 
cio Ubaldini, a Florentine, who was in the sen-ice of Edward 
VI. In 1553 he went to Venice, but afterwards returned to 
England, where he died some time before the year 1600. He 
has left behind him a considerable number of works, both 
printed and in manuscript, most of which are in the British 

CAMD. SOC. b 
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Museum. A copy of his Relation of England is in the British 
Museum^ another in the Bodleian Lribrary, and a third in 
the Biblioth^que du Roi at Paris. A few extracts from it 
have been printed by Von Raumer. 
1553-1554. At this time the then Venetian ambassador is on 
record as having been deeply engaged with the French am- 
bassador, Noailles, in furthering Wyatt's plot. His name 
does not appear, nor is any Relation by him, as yet, known 
to exist. 
1554-1557. Giovanni Michele, who came to England in the earlier 
part of the year 1554. In 1563 he was ambassador to Ger- 
many ; in 1575 to France; and in 1587 to Aleppo. His 
Relations of all of these embassies are extant : that of France 
is printed in Tommaseo's Collection, vol. ii. p. 204. 

The British Museum possesses four copies of Michele's 
Relation of England ; of these, one is dated as having been 
reported to the Senate on the 3d of May, 1559; another, 
bearing erroneously the name of Michele Suriano, is said to 
have been reported on the 13th of May, 1557. The Museum 
also possesses two abridgments of this Relation, differing from 
each other. Of one of these abridgments a translation has 
been printed by Sir H. Ellis. (Letters, second series, vol. ii. 
p. 218.) 

In the Biblioth^que du Roi there are ten copies of the 
Relation of England, from one of which some extracts have 
been printed by Von Raumer. (Vol. ii. p. 80.) 

Dr. Lingard (Hist. vol. vii. p. 123) quotes the Relation 
from a copy in the Barberini Library at Rome (No. 1208), 
and mentions a copy in the possession of Mr. Howard, of 
Greystoke. 

Two other copies are in the possession of Lord Calthorpe, 
and one in the collection of the Rev. Walter Sneyd, of 
Denton House, Oxon. 
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In the late Mr. Heber's library there was a copy of 
Michele*s Relation, dated 1562; and in the same library 
an anonymous Relation of England in Queen Elisabeth's 
time. Lord Calthorpe also possesses an anonymous Relation 
of Elizabeth's time. These may have been copies of Michele's 
Relation of 1557^ or of that attributed to Millino. 

From the information of Giovanni Michele, and of Federigo 
Badoaro, Venetian ambassador to Charles V., of whose Rela- 
tion of his embassy the British Museum possesses three copies, 
a work was compiled by Giulio Raviglio Rosso, a Ferrarese, 
which was surreptitiously printed by the Venetian Academy 
in 1558, under the title of ^* Historia delle cose occorse nel 
regno d'Inghilterra, in materia del Duca di Notomberlan 
dopo la morte di Odoardo Sesto/' with a preface by Luca 
Contile, addressed to Margaret of Austria, wife of Ottavio 
Famese, Duke of Parma and Piacenza. The duchess was 
afterwards governor of the Low Countries. In 1560, there 
was printed at Ferrara an edition, which purports to be the 
original of Raviglio Rosso's work, greatly varying from the 
former, but having his name and a preface, in which he speaks 
of the Venetian edition as having been printed without his 
name and without his concurrence. This second edition is 
intituled '* I successi dlnghilterra dopo la morte di Odoardo 
Sesto fino alia giunta in quel regno del seren. Don Filippo 
d' Austria, etc. Ferrara, 156*0." It is inscribed to Donna 
Lucretia and Donna Leonora da Eate, nieces of Don Fran- 
cesco da Este, by whom, the author tells them, he had been 
ordered, whilst ambassador at the court of Charles V. in the 
Low Countries, to pass over into England in order to con- 
gratulate Philip and Mary on their marriage. At the end he 
has printed the lengthy oration made by Alberto LoUio to 
the lords of the privy council on the return of England to 
the obedience of the apostolic sec. A MS. of Raviglio 
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Rosso's work is in the British Museiun, and another^ appa- 
rently, in the Biblioth^ue du Roi. 

1575-1588. In the Earl of Leicester's library at Holkham,'!' 
there is a Relation of England^ attributed to Niccolo 
M illino, a name, however, added to the MS. in a compa- 
ratively modem hand, and which, as it is not a Venetian 
name, is probably intended for Molino, the writer errone- 
ously supposing the Relation to be by him. The work is of 
the time of Queen Ellizabeth, and written whilst the Earl 
of Leicester was favourite, and both Davison and Walsingham 
Secretaries of State. It is addressed to the Doge of Venice, 
and concludes with an account of the several persons who 
might pretend to the English crown, expressing an opinion 
that the Elarl of Huntingdon would be the successor to 
EHisabeth. 

No other copy of this Relation has been metwith. ARelation 
of England, dated 1 57 7) is in the Biblioth^ue du Roi, but as 
it bears the name of Giovanni Michele, who was then ambas- 
sador, not in England but in France, it is probably a copy 
of his Relation of 1557, with a wrong date ; and it has there- 
fore been enumerated with the others of Michele in that year. 

1603. June 25. Carlo Scaramelli, secretary to the Seignory, sent 
specially to congratulate James on his accession, and to an- 
nounce the coming of two ambassadors, one of whom would 
continue as resident at the English court. His original cre- 
dentials from Marino Grimani, then Doge, are in the British 
Museum. 

1603. Badoaro and Pietro Duodo. 

No Relation by either of them has been met with. 

1606. A Relation of England, purporting to be of this year, by 

* For all knowledge of the M88. at Holkham I am indebted to the kindneai of 017 
friend A. Paniszi, Eeq. of the Britiah Museum. — J. H. 
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the secretary of Pietro Duodo, but perhmps by Scajamelli* 
There are two copies in the Earl of Leicester's library at 
Holkham, one of which is mentioned by Roscoe in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, voL ii. p. 
372. Another was in the Earl of Guilford's library. Some 
parts of it are copied literally from the Relation attributed to 
Niccol6 Millino before mentioned. It is evident that much 
confusion exists in the names and dates prefixed to many 
copies of the Relasioni. 

1606. In June this year Niccol6 Molino returned to Venice. He 
had been knighted by James I. and had received a grant of 
arms. He was apparently well received in this country: 
one of the bed rooms at Knowle in Kent, then the seat of 
the Earl of Dorset, is still called the Venetian Room from 
Molino having slept in it. A copy of his Relation, dated 
1607) is in the British Museum : the first part of it is, word 
for word, the same with that of Michele of 1537. The latter 
part is suited to the time of James I. A translation of part 
of this Relation is in Von Raumer's Contributions, p. 461. 
In the Harleian Catalogue the author is absurdly called 
Cardinal instead of Cavatiere, and his work is described 
as of 1707 instead of 1607. Lord Calthorpe also possesses 
a copy, dated I6O7. 

1606, June. Giorgio Giustiniani, who came to replace Molino. 
No Relation by him has been found. 

1608. Antonio Correro (the same name with Comaro, and often 
Latinised as Cornelius), who was again sent as ambassador 
in 1625. 

No Relation of this embassy has been met with. Lord 
Calthorpe possesses a Relation of England, without date, 
purporting to be by Mare Antonio Correro. In Lord Ouil* 
ford's library was a Relation purporting to be by a Contarini 
in 1610, and another with the same name and date is in the 
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possession of Lord Calthorpe. It will be seen that Angelo 
Contarini was Correro's colleague in 1625. 

1609-10. Although not Venetian^ it may be right to mention 
that Cardinal Bentivoglio in this year (whilst titular arch- 
bishop of Rhodes) drew up a Relation of England, which he 
addressed to Cardinal Borghese, nephew of Pope Pftul V. 
and secretary of state. This Relation is printed amongst the 
cardinal's works. 

1610-1615. Antonio Foscarini. Foscarini was a rare instance 
of a Venetian ambassador remaining more than three years^ 
the usual time allowed. He resided in England between five 
and six years. In 1593 he had been ambassador in France. 

No Relation by him has been found. In May, 1622, Fos- 
carini was strangled by order of the Council of Ten for having 
communicated secrets to the Countess of Arundel. The 
cause of his death, however, has been variously stated, and 
it has been the subject of a tragedy. In the British Museum 
there is a memoir on the subject of the Countess of Arundel* 

1613. Giovanni Francesco Biondi. A letter from Domenico 
Molino to Isaac Casaubon in his favour, dated 19 Aug. 1613, 
is in the British Museum. His was probably a special mis- 
sion. No Relation by him is known. 

1615. Giorgio Barbarigo, who came in the place of Foscarini. 
He died in London 27 May^ 1616. No Relation by him has 
been found. 

1617. Contarini. (See 1608 and 1626.) 

1618. Antonio Donato, who came to England on the 17th of 
October, and had an audience of James on the 1st of No- 
vember. He was nephew of the Doge Niccol6 Donato. For 
his intrigues he was twice banished by James ; once from the 
verge of the court, and afterwards from London : ^^ which,'^ 
says Sir Henry Wotton, ^^was as much as could be done 
with preservation of national immunities." He was after- 
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wards found guilty of embeszling, whilst ambmssmdor at Turin, 
part of the subsidy paid by Venice to the Duke of Savoy in 
order to carry on the war with Spain. On the 19th July, 
1619, Donato was degraded and condemned to be hanged. 
No Relation by him is known. 

1620-1622. Girolamo Landi. He left England 24th June, 
1622. No Relation known. 

1622. [Alvise?] Valaresso arrived in June, when he was formally 
received by William Lord Cavendish » afterwards second Earl 
of Devonshire. His Relation is in the Biblioth^ue du Roi, 
and is mentioned by Von Raumer. (Pol. Hist« i. 462, and 
Letters, ii. 279.) 

1625. Antonio Correro and Angelo Coiitarini, sent as ambassa- 
dors extraordinary to congratulate Charles I. on his accession. 
Correro had been previously in England in 1608. Conta- 
rini was afterwards sent, in 1629, to Pope Urban VIII., in 
1634 to France, and, in 1637, as ambassador extraordinary to 
the Emperor Ferdinand III. 

No Relation of England by them is known to exist, nor 
perhaps, theirs being a special mission, did they write one. 
A diary by Ottobone, who accompanied them, describing 
their journeys to and from Venice and their stay in England, 
is in the collection of the Reverend Walter Sneyd. 

1625-1626. Giovanni Pesaro. No Reflation of England by him 
is known. He had been shortly before ambassador at Paris, 
and he was ambassador to Rome in 1655 : of his Rel^on of 
Rome the British Museum possesses three copies. In 1657 
he was elected Doge of Venire. 

1626-1629. Alvise Contarini, who was knighted, and had a grant 
of arms by letters patent, 20 July 1629. VVhiUt he was in 
England, in 16i8, a portrait of him was engraved by Luke 
Votterman. A considerable portion of his life was passed in 
the diplomatic service of Venice. On leaving England in 
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1629 he was sent ambassador in ordinary to Paris, and from 
thence, in 1632^ to Rome. In 1638 he was bailo at Constan- 
tinople, where, during a short rupture between the Turks and 
the Venetians, he was imprisoned by the Caimakan. In 
1643 he was named as one of the mediators at the Congress 
of Munster, and in that capacity he was present at no fewer 
than eight hundred conferences. Many of these, however, 
related to matters of precedence and form, whereon nearly the 
whole of the first year of the Congress was spent, and of 
which one effect still remains, viz. the title of *^ Excellency '' 
now allowed to ambassadors in general, and then first claimed 
by the French negociators, Claude de Mesme, Comte 
d'Avaux, and Abel Servien, Marquis de Sabl£. See some- 
thing of Contarini's dispute with d'Avaux, as to how far one 
should attend the other to his coach, in the Quarterly Re- 
view for Oct. 1837, art. Etiquette. In 1676 Contarini was 
elected Doge. 

In Mr. Heber's library there was a Relation of England, 
bearing the name of Contarini, but without date ; nor is it 
certain whether the author was Alvise Contarini or Angelo 
Contarini before mentioned. A copy of Alvise Contarini's 
Relation of the Peace of Munster, dated however in 1678, 
is in the British Museum. 

1641. A Venetian ambassador was resident in London, whose 
name does not appear, but who refused to recognise the 
ajnbassadors of Portugal, and who disputed with the envoy 
of the United Provinces on the much vexed question of pre- 
cedency. 

1655-1657. Giovanni Sagredo, ambassador extraordinary. 

A copy of his Relation is in the Earl of Leicester's library 
at Holkham. He says in it that he was the first Venetian 
ambassador after the extinction of royalty. Another copy 
was in Mr. Heber's library ; and a third copy, which belonged 
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to Mr. B. H. Blight, is now in the pottession of Sir Thomms 
Pfaillippi. After hit embassy to EngUnd Sagredo was sent 
to Rome, and his Relation of that embassy is in the British 
Museum. In 1664 he was sent to Germany, and his Rela- 
tion of his embassy there is extant. The original has not 
been printed, but a French translation was printed in 1670 
and an English translation shortly afterwards. In 1676 he 
was elected Doge, after the death of his brother Nicoolft 
Sagredo, but the election was annulled and Alrise Contarini 
chosen. 

1661, April. Giairarina, sent to attend the coronation of 

Charles II. 

166^-1671. Pietro Mocenigo, of whose entry into London, 17 
Sept. 1668, an account is given in Evelyn's Diary, vol. ii. p. 
504, 8vo. ed. 

A copy of his Relation is in the British Museum. He says 
in it that he was the first Venetian ambassador to Charles II. 
Another copy is in the Earl of Leicester's library at Holkham, 
and a third copy was in Mr. Heber's possession. In 167& 
Mocenigo was ambassador at Rome, and of his Relation the 
British Museum possesses three copies. Two others are in 
the Biblioth^ue du Roi. 

1680-1681. Girolamo Vignola. Hit original credentiah from 
the Doge Alvise Contarini are in the British Museum. No 
Relation by him is known. 

1685. Zeno and Gtustiniani made their public entry 

into London on the 15th December. 

1686. Zarotti, as Venetian ambassador, had audience of the 

Queen Dowager on the 24th of June. 

1696. Lorenso Soranso and Girolamo V^eniero, who left Venioe 
on the 1st of February, arrived in London on the llthof 
Apnl, and on the 28th made their public entry, of which an 
account may be seen in Evelyn's Diary, vol. iii. p. 351. 
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XVUl VENBTIAN AMBASSADORB TO BNOLAND^ ETC. 

A.D. 

A copy of their Relation was in Mr. Heber'i library. 
An account of their embassy^ written by the Padre Vincenzo 
Coronelliy who accompanied them, is in the collection of the 
Rev. Walter Sneyd. Soranzo's dispatches, whilst bailo at 
Constantinople in 1699-1704, are in the British Museum. 
Veniero had been ambassador in France in 1689« and his 
Relation of that embassy is in the British Museum. 

1 706-1 708. Francesco Comaro, who made his public entry into 
London 23 April, 1706. A fine portrait of him has been 
engraved. No Relation by him is known. 

1732. Giovanni Domenico Imberti. His original credentials 
from the Doge Carlo Ruzini, dat. 18 Sept. are in the British 
Museum. 

1745-1746. Pietro Andrea Capello, who in 1738 had been am- 
bassador to Spain. His Relation of that country is in the 
British Museum, but no Relation of England by him is known. 

1 754. Alessandro 2ieno. No Relation of England by him is 
known. A Relation by him of his previous embassy to France 
in 1737 is in the British Museum. 

1763. Querini and Francesco Morosini. See the London 

Gazettes of 21 and 30 April. Morosini had been ambas- 
sador in Spain in 1747, and his Relation of Spain is in the 
British Museum.'' 



A RELATION, OR RATHER A TRUE ACCOUNT, OP THE ISLAND OP 
ENGLAND; WITH SUNDRY PARTICULARS OP THE CUSTOMS OP 
THESE PEOPLE, AND OP THE ROYAL REVENUES UNDER KINO 
HENRY THE SEVENTH. ABOUT THE YEAR 1500. 

Magnificent and most illustrious Lord ! 

The Kingdom of England is situated in the island named Bri- 
tain, which, aa your Magnificence has seen, is in the Ocean, be- 
tween the north and the west. Her form is triangular, like that 
of Sicily, and she lies, though at a considerable distance, over 
against Germany, France, and Spain ; Germany being opposite 
to her to the north, France to the east and south, and Spain to 
the southj a little to the west ; but the boundaries to the actual 
north, i. e. without anything intervening, are the Orcades islands, 
which, it is said, are one hundred and eighty in number ; and Ire- 
land would be the real boundary to the west, were it not for the 
Menanian isles, two of which are named Man and Anglesey ; but 
these are so small that Ireland may fairly be called the western 
boundary of Britain. 



RKLAT10NI O Pit) T08T0 RAGUAOUO DELL* I90LA D* INOHILTtRRA: OON ftU 
PARTICOLAEI ■ CO0TUM1 Dl QUELU POPOU. IT DELL' ENTRATB EIOIE 
SOTTO IL as HENRICO VII. CHE TV ORCA L* ANNO M.D. 

Maf^ •! CUr** Aif* mio. giomost Alqu*aiodarocctd«iiU USptfBA ; 

II rijfno d* InghilUfTA # pcaCo b*U* UoU bcnclii %1 varo MrttMiUiofM, ci6 # aroia %1- 

chianiAU BriUnnl*, U t\%ulm k tilA D«ir moo OMrsao, •ocio % eottfliM 1* Uolm On«4«, 

Oe«Mio trm MKtantrioo* • 1* ooctdaoU, cocb« U qiudi •* ioftrod* cIm wmk) cmiIo vt olSMitA ; 

v«* Magn"* hi ▼•duio : U mia fornix ^ «« dad v«ro occklMiU cocUUi«riA U Ib«nii^ 

trianfvUrv, com* <|U«1U di Sictlia, • gi^tm m ooa fi—trii iaUrpoaU 1* Lm>1«U« Men^Akt, 

%l\o opposllo, b«ich# molto IcMitaaA, d«IU d«IU quAli dtt# toifto DomituO* Mab «€ 

Cl«rmaaks^ GaIIu, • Hpagna, MaMKlogli AngWaiA : uuk purs toao Uaiu |ttcrM>l«, cK* 

obMttA d* MtiMitrkMM U Gwiiianwa, d* « pn6 dirt U Ib«mi* «Mact »1U part* ocn* 

oriMiU • mnao fiocwo U Umllii^ d* m«t«o d—tato dcUa BntMuua. 



8 A RELATION OP THB ISLAND OP BNGLAND. 

I cannot say what the circumference of this island is, because 
the Islanders of our day do not care to understand such matters^ 
and I find that writers differ on the subject. Julius Caesar, count- 
ing the three sides of the island, sets it at 2000 miles ; Bede, an 
English priest who had read the Commentaries, at 3600 miles. 
There is also another difference in their statements ; Caesar affirm- 
ing that the shortest way to cross from the Continent to Britain 
is SO miles, and Bede calling it 50 ; and, as all the navigators of 
our time say that from Calais, a town in Picardy, which accord- 
ing to my opinion is the Portus Iceius of Ciesar, to Dobla (Dover), 
a place in Britain, where the passage is the shortest, it is SO miles, 
I beUeve both measurements to be correct, but that the computa^ 
tion of Cfesar, which agrees with that of the present day, was, 
together with other things, altered when Bede wrote, which was 
about the year of grace 731, and this may also be the case with 
the circumference of the Island. 

The cUmate, as your Magnificence knows, is very healthy, and free 
from many complaints with which the island (Italy?) is afflicted (1); 
and, though so far to the north-west, the cold in winter is much less 
severe than in Italy, and the heat proportionably less in summer. 
This is owing to the rain, which falls almost every day during the 

Non Mtprei dire qoftoto n eirooiidi detta nato Porto Icoio, luogo di Piccardia, a 

laola, perchd gl* laolani dell* eti noetra non Dobla luogo di Britannia, dove il paeeagio i 

proenrano d* intendere tal coea, e nelli breviae"®, eono 30 miglia : tamen credo cbe 

lorittori troTo cStroverua ; Julio Ceeare V una miaura, e V altra tia Tera, ma cbe la 

ealcolando li 3 lati dell* leola dice cbe la computatione di Ceeare conveniente a quella 

dreooda due migliara di miglia ; Beda, del tempo noetro foeee alterata ineieme con 

preto Ingleee, cbe bavera letto li Commen- le altre ooee, quando Beda acriveTa, cbe (^ 

tar^, eeriTe cbe la circonda 3000 et 600 circa Panno di gratia 731 : E ooel pud 

miglia : Et banno fra loro un altra diiferen- eeeere ancora il circuito dell* Itola. 
tia, ebe Ceeare affenna, doTO il cammino i L*aere, come %k V. Magnified, i molto 

piik eorto a paMare di Terra ferma in Bri- aalnbre, e manca di molte egritudini, della 

tannia, eieno 30 miglia, e Beda mette, cbe quale V leola d tribolata ; e ben cbe la aia 

lo aieno 60 ; E percbd tutti li Naviganti in tanta eetremiti dell* occidente • eetten- 

del noetro tempo dicono, cbe da Calee, ebe trione, pure 1* luTemo hk freddi aieai minori, 

eeocmdo I* opinioaa mia da CeMre k nomi- cbe I* Italia, et la itate etiam hk minor 
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monthi of June^ July, and August (2) ; they haye never any spring 
here, according to the report of the Islanders. In addition to this 
equality of temperature, they have, as I have read, and which 
has been confirmed to me by the inhabitants themselves, a great 
abundance of Uu^e rivers, springs, and streams, in which are found 
every species of Italian fish, excepting however, carp, tench, and 
perch (S) ; but on the other hand they have a quantity of salmon, 
a most delicate fish, which they seem to hold in great estimation, 
because these ))eople greatly prefer sea -fish ; of which, indeed, 
they have many more than we have. Nor are tliey without springs 
of hot water, wholesome and salutary for various disorders. They 
abound also in every description of tree, though, according to 
Oesar, they have not the beech, or the fir. They have laurels, 
and myrtles, and all our fruit trees, with the exception, however, 
of die olive, and the class of the orange. They are not without 
vines (4) ; and I have eaten ripe grapes from one, and wine might 
be made in the southern parts, but it would probably be harsh. 
This natural deficiency of the country is supplied by a great 
quantity of excellent wines from Candia, Germany, France, and 
Spain ; besides which, the common people make two beverages 
from wheat, barley, and oats, one of which is called beer, and the 

coJtll : c qiae«Co e per riii|>oUo delle piogipr, nuncano fonUne d* acque c*l«l«, buont • 

die cttdono qoAfti ogni giomo li iumi cli Mlutifrra % divcrw iiiArtniU : AblKHMtano 

Uoigno, Luglio, •( AgoaCo ; o« mai hAmio etiaai dio d'ofpii toru d**Jb«n ; m« eom« 

prima V cm Mcvndo rheracconUnoffritoUni. acn^* Ccaorr nan paUacono fago ct abiacto : 

A tanU t«niperi« e congutnto, par quanto lianno Lauri, c mini, rt ogni noaCra ptaata 

io ho Ictto, rt da gl' liabiUnli medeaimi m' • fhittifvra, aocvCto pero 1* oImv a apatia di 

•talo conArmato, gran copia di grtjani naratici : Non aom> tensa %iIj: Va to M 

Anmi. funli, rt rivi, n^ i quali naacono guatAto drll* una matara, H m U parti aiia- 

tntti l« apcti* di Tnci Italici, niA no prru trali Uriano dri %ino. ma aaria forM avalfro. 

carpioni, o trmoli, nr prrvtti, ma all' in. Ma alU natural* dr»tdia drl pac«a aopra- 

eontru Iwinno multi Minimi, praci «l«-lira- giiing« gran copia d* ottimi %ini C'andtoltl, 

Um** delli qnali nr> fanno grandr atima, prr di Ucrmania, di Krancia, a Mpagna : aa 

qoanto ditiMAtram*. perrbe pin si dilrltanu bettr i |«i««ani finno due l»r«and« di fr%- 

qoH pn|ioli de pc«ri m.tnni, dr qaali in mrnto, orgu. • «eoa : 1' uita drIU quala 4 

%tHU hanno maggkic copia di nui ; Nt li IKHBI— U Afftf, ft I* ahra AU, f Ula bt* 
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other ale (5) ; and these liquors are much liked by them^ nor are 
they disliked by foreigners, after they have drank them four or six 
times ; they are most agreeable to the palate, when a person is by 
some chance rattier heated. 

Agriculture is not practised in this island beyond what is re- 
quired for the consumption of the people ; because were they to 
plough and sow all the land that was capable of cultivation, they 
might sell a quantity of grain to the surrounding countries. This 
negligence is^ however, atoned for, by an immense profusion of 
every comestible animal^ such as stags^ goats, fallow-deer^ hares, 
rabbits, pigs, and an infinity of oxen, which have much larger horns 
than ours^ which proves the mildness of the climate, as horns can* 
not bear excessive cold ; whence, according to Strabo, in some 
northern countries, the cattle are without horns. But above all, 
they have an enormous number of sheep, (6) which yield them 
quantities of wool of the best quality. They have no wolves, (7) 
because they would, immediately, be hunted down by the people ; 
it is said, however, that they still exist in Scotland, as well as in 
the forest of Caledonia at the extremity of the island, towards the 
north. Common fowls, pea-fowls, partridges, pheasants, (8) and 
other small birds abound here above measure, and it is truly a 

Yuid* molte piace loro, ne meno diquAce a che li notiri ; dal che si comprende V ImU 

fomtieri, qnando pero n* habbino b«Tuto cMere tempermto, imperd che il corno n5 

quattro o aei Tolte ; e quwU e aatai piu toUen freddo ecceMiTO ; • per qoetto in 

grmU al gusto, quAndo 1* buomo per qualche alcuni parti aquilonari, secondo mette 

•oddente i alqoAnto nscaldato. 8trabone, sono li boTi senza comi : Ma 

L* Agricoltnra in qnell* IsoIa non e eser< sopra tntto hanno grandias* qnantita di 

cttaU se non Unto qnanto basu al mangiare pecore, delle qoali carano infiniti et ottima 

•t al berere de paeaani, perch^ volendoarare qnalita di Una : Non vi ban no Inpi, per- 

• seminare qnello che potriano, harrebbono chd inraediate popolarm** sariano persegui- 

granoin qnantita da Tendere alle circnnstanti tati ; pare si dice che ne sono in Scotia, et 

regioni : Ma tanta negligentia viene aiutata coti nella silra Calydonia air estremo delP 

daunagrandiss**abondantiad*ognianiniale Isola verso il settetrione. Di galline, pa- 

commestibile, come sono cervi, c^rioli, noni, pemice, fagiani, et altri uccelletti 

daini, lepori, conigli, porci, et una infinita minuti abondano sopra modo, et certi i 

di bOTi, li quali hanxio maggior comi aaiai bcUa comi Tedere 1000 et 2000 ogni man- 
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beautiful thing to behold one or two thousand tame swans (9) 
upon the river Thames, as I, and also your Magnificence hare 
seen, which are eaten by the English like ducks and geese. Nor 
do they dislike what we so much abominate, i. e. crows, rooks, 
and jackdaws ; and the raven may croak at his pleasure, for no 
one cares for the omen ; there is even a penalty attached to de* 
stroying them, as they say that they keep the streets of the towns 
free from all filth. 

It is the same case with the kites^ (10) which are so tame, that 
they often take out of the hands of little children, the bread 
smeared with butter, in the Flemish fashion, given to them by 
their mothers. And although this is general throughout the island, 
it is more observed in the kingdom of England, than elsewhere. 

This island also produces a quantity of iron and silver, and an 
infinity of lead and tin ; (i I) of the latter, which is of the purest 
quality, they make vessels as brilliant as if they were of fine silver ; 
and these are held in great estimation. 

A certain shell fish is taken in the sea, called by the inhabitants 
Muscles, in which many, though small, pearls* are found ; and I 
myself, dining one morning (12) with the Milanese Ambassador, 
discovered several ; but, as I have said, they were very minute, 
and not round like oriental pearls. 

•a«ti t domMlici nrl flume Tiunba, romf K \)^n che quceto %uk comun^ a tutu I* Im»U, 

h6 retluto io, tt anort V. Mag*'*, li <)uali purr • piu o M wna to n»l IUy»o d' !n|ftuhgiTi, 

dolli InglMi anno man^nAli come U orhe, che in altra p«rt«. 
H anihe. Non hanno ancora in diaf iacer Naar« aftcora in dHta laoU t^rro ri ar- 



qttelli, rb» tanto h«lK»minaiuu, eio « ronri, grnto aaaai. piocn(>o e ttaKno inflnito ; Kt 

tacrol«, e romacchie : K rant i purr 11 corro di <|url purtM** •t>inM> Caniio vaal non 

a too pbcrrp. che niuno ttima I* Auin>rio ; manco luridi rhe ar hmmra di Add aryrnlo : 

aaii # cuttatituila prna a chi n* ammaiaa^r r qu<«ti aono di ffr%ndr itima. 



aJc^uno, prrch« dtcono rbr tengono nrtte le St prrndono in mxrr rrrta oorh^, dHt* 
•trade d«ll<' citta d'Of^ni immonditij^. da gl* hAlMtanIi mutrrllr. nelle qoali ti 



II aimilr »i (1 dr nihbij, li qtuli vi aono tro«ano aaiAJ prrlr, ma minute : Kt to deai. 

tanto famiKliAn, rlie i>rnc •p<«i«o lr\ano tli n:\ndo una mattina co il Reiiorr MiLane** 

mano i fanriulletti pircioli il jiane dito Ion* ne Ko tro^ato rooltr. ma come h«* drtto tono 

per It madri nnlo di butifp alU fUmoiaags: utiki miavte, *i aqb rosdc cmm U OrkBtak. 
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I believe that what has been written concerning the extreme 
shortness of the nights in summer is true ; for many persons of 
veracity tell me^ and assure me that it is a positive fftct, that at 
the farthest extremity of Scotland^ at the time of the summer 
solstice^ one may see to read and write at any hour of the night, 
(13) and that the days in winter are short in the same proportion. 
But this cannot be the case all over the island, because during the 
whole winter that I found myself there with your Magnificence, I 
observed the length of the daylight with great attention, and there 
were never less than seven hours together, in which one could see 
to read and write. How many hours the sun might be above the 
horizon, however, I cannot say, he is so rarely to be seen in the 
winter, and never but at mid-day : but our Italian merchants say, 
that in London also, the nights in summer are much shorter than 
the days in winter; and as London, where your Lordship resided, 
is a place in the south of the island, and more than 600 miles 
from the highest point of Scotland, the nights there may possibly 
be much shorter; but English authors never touch upon these 
subjects. 

The form of the island is triangular, as we have said before, and it 
is divided into three parts^ thus : Scotland, Wales, and England. 

Credo che tU Tero quello, che tcrivono V invemaU vi appare di rado, et aoUmente 

gl* autori delle breTiaa"^* notti cative, pcrcid circa il mezo giomo : pare li noatri mcr- 

che moiti hoomini da bene mi dicono, e mi canti Italiani dicano, che ancora in Londrm 

aflermAno per coaa cerU, che nclP ultima le notti estivi sono aanu piik breTi che li 

Scotia al tempo del solatitio eativo i qua- giomi hiemali : E perche d* Londra, che d 

lunque hora di notte m aia ai puo leggere, e luogo australe delP laola, doTe k slata U 

icrivere ; et die coa) li giomi brumali corria- Sig^ V'*, fino alb sommita delU ScotiA,soiio 

pondo alle notti eatire : Ma queito non pud piu di 600 miglia, e poaaibile adunque quelle 

gia enaere in tutta V laoU, perche tutto notti di Londraeaaere aaaai piii oorte ; tameo 

P invemo, ch* io mi trovai la con V'* gl* autori Anglici di tal ooaa non parUno. 

Mag*** oafterrai con molta diligentialaquan. La forma delP laola d triAngoUre, come 

titk del giomo, il quale non fu mai, che habbiamo detto, et coal e diviaa in 3 parti : 

aette hore continue, che non u potewe leg- Scotia, Wallia, et Inghilterra. 

gere, e acrivere : Ma non pero poaao dire La Scotia e poata al aettentrione, et i 

<|iuuito eh« ttia il sole iopra U terra, perchi aepaimU da V Inghiltem per doe hnecf 
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Scotland lies to the norths and is separated from England by 
two arms of the sea, which penetrate very far inland^ one to the 
east; and the other to the west. These do not, however, meet, 
for there is about 60 miles of mountainous country between them ; 
and there are some who say that two rivers rise in these moun- 
tains, one of which falls into the eastern, and the other into the 
western sea. And as the tide rises and ebbs every six hours with 
great vehemence, and affects these rivers throughout their course, 
it is the common opinion that they themselves are the two arms 
of the sea. This is the modern opinion, for Bede does not posi- 
tively say so. 

Wales is in the western part of the island, and wherever it is 
not surrounded by the sea, it is bounded by England ; from which 
it is separated to the north, by a river called by these inhabitants 
Da (the Dee) and to the south by another named Offa. ( 1 4) 

All the rest, which comprises the most beautiful, the best, and 
the most fertile part of the whole island, is called England. 

I should not have ventured to speak of Scotland, had I not, 
during my stay in London, fallen in with my very particular friend, 
the most worshipful Don Peter de Ayala, who had lived there for 

marini, li quali per gTBn<i# vpatio entrano Wallu r posts ncll* occtdente dell* Iiola, 

neir Lk»1a ; 1* uno da U parte dell* oriente, et da c^icni hands, dove tM>ii sia il niare, i 

et Taltro da r occtdente: ma non per6 che I i cirrondaia da 1* Inf;hilterra : ma dal la parte 

d*^ due bracci si congutnglino inairme, nia •etiriitnoiialc ^ M*|iarata par I' intenrentioiie 

net metso tra Tunoet I* altro braccio sono d' un flume chianiato da quelli habttatori 

da 60 miglta di paeae munlano, rC alcuni y'l Dm, rt dalle \imrXe mendianr da uii altro, the 

•ooo, the dicano, rhe da qur«ti monti na«i r ooniittato O^m. 

cono due flunii ; dclli quali 1* uno ^a. f Tulto il re^iu, rhe i- il pia hello, il ml(- 

sbocca nel mart ohentale, et 1' altro nrllo liore, rt il piu fnitufrro di tutla I* Itola, u 

occidentale : K perche 1* uceano o^ni •ei rhiama InKhiltrrra. 

here ron gran forxa crrare c discrrace, rt lo iion mi runHd«*ria di parlars dvlla Hco- 

per il lungo »palM> monta in qurtti Aumi : tia, <h» in Ixtndra non mi fuase aupravrnulo 

^ r opinione comune perW. rh« li drtti il Rrvrmid^* lK>ii Pivtro d« A«ala m«o 

aieno li due bracci marini : E qunta 4 amicita*". II «{uale i dimorato in Scotia 

opiniooe de moderai. perrbe Beda iM>n dice piu d* un anno vratare delli Caliolict lUali 

rMolttUBMiU eb« tkno btmeti aMfimi. di <i^paf«A a pr i u i <|mUa c orooi, U ^«Ak 
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above a year, as ambassador from their Catholic Majesties of 
Spain to that crown, and had by his prudence and dexterity, 
during the time of the residence of your Magnificence, contracted 
a solid peace between the most sapient Henry the Seventh, King of 
England, and the magnanimous James the Fourth, King of Scot- 
land; (15) for which service, as he related to your Lordship, he 
received at the end of four or five days from that most serene 
English King, 300 nobles, neither seen nor counted by him ; (1 6) as, if 
I remember right, your Magnificence said. And here I must men- 
tion, that if I should state anything concerning Scotland, which 
your Lordship should not believe on my report, I appeal to the 
authority of the aforesaid most worshipful Don Peter, from whom, 
by means of the friendship I formed with his Secretary, M. Passa- 
monte, in London, I collected many particulars : and amongst 
others, that the kingdom of Scotland is very rainy ; and that the 
country, wherever there are no mountains (which are of the most 
rugged description, and almost uninhabitable), is the most fertile 
of the whole island ; that the royal family is so ancient, that there 
is no mention in history of any but the present race ; and that 
the people are very handsome, and are divided into two classes, 
one of which inhabits the towns, and the other the country. 

oon U prndenia et detteriti tua contnuMe contratu con ii tuo legretario Metaer Pat- 

nel tempo che V. BCagni^ si trovA U, buona lamonte nella citti di Londra ho inteio 

pace tra io tapienttw** Henrico vij. Re d* molte cote: Et tra Taltre, che il Regno di 

Inghilterra, et il magnanimo Jacobo iiij. Re Scotia h abondantias*^ di pioggia, et che 

di Scotia, per la quale, come egli referette a donde non sono roontagne, che per6 ce ne 

V. Sig^ riccTctte da quel •er'*' AngUcano sono delle asprinime, et quasi inhabitabili, 

Re 800 nobeli da lui non veduti ne nu- i lo piu graaso paese di tutta l*IfloIa; E 

merati, in capo di quattro d vero cinque che la Progcnie Regia e tanto antica, che in 

giomi, per quanto, v^ Magnify se ben mi neasuna loro scrittura ai fi mentione, se non 

ricordo, di»o. del presente aangue Reale : E che la gente 

£ queito dico, che se io diceaai della del paese e bellias*', ma che h di due 

detta Scotia qualcbe coaa, alia quale V. S. maniere: Tuna delle quali habita nelle 

per ridirgliela io, no gli attribuisse fede, citti, e T altra alio campagne. 
gli adduco penS in testimonio il detto Reve- Li caropestri lono chiamati Scoti salvatici, 

reod"* Don Pietro, dal quale per ramkitia non gia perchd tono incivili, anzi sono cos- 
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The inhabitants of the country are called the wild or savage 
Scots, (17) not however from the radeness of their manners, 
which are extremely courteous. The nobility reside on 
their estates^ where they have generally great forests for hunt- 
ing game. They have excellent houses, built for the most part, 
in the Italian manner, of hewn stone or brick, with magnifi- 
cent rooms, halls, doors, galleries, chimneys, and windows. (18) 
These savages are great soldiers, and when tliey go to war, 
the privilege of guarding the king's royal person belongs to 
them. 

The other class is composed of citizens and burgesses, who are 
devoted to mercantile pursuits, and to the other useful and me- 
chanical arts. 

Don Peter also says that all the Scotch nation are extremely 
partial to foreigners, and very hospitable, (\D) and that they all 
consider that there is no higher duty in the world than to love 
and defend their crown. And that whenever the King is pleased 
to go to war, he can raise, without any prejudice to the country, 
50, or 60,000 men, who, being suddenly odled together, with their 
rich and handsome equipments, serve at their own expense for 
the space of 30 days ; and if the war should continue beyond that 
time, they are dismissed, having previously been replaced by 

tumfttiM**. Rt H nobili del Re|n^ hahl' Dic« ancon Don PttfCro, rh« tutU U 

Uno 1« poMrwoni loro, U quali aono per ftnte ScoticmoA • mmI aiiMtnc* d« Ibrm- 

r ordinario congiunu con molti mN« p«r Ueh, et molto hoif>iUl«, • tutti Mamano, cIm 

ri0|i«lto dellc caccbiponi : TutU via hanno al mondo oon ha^bino magfior obligo, tho 

otUmi CAM, ftibricate per la nugfior parte amarv et difrndert la corona : K cbe temprt 

airitaliana di mmi qoadrati, u vero mat- cl>« al Re piac« di futrrvgKtarr, metlara 

toni, con brlliM* ramerv, tale, porte, lofp^ie, inaieme eenia dar trava||lio alcano al ^mmt 

eammini, e flneaire : E queati ealvatici eono SO et 60 mila hoomini, li (|ttalt coa lore 

l^ndi (paerricri, e quando vanno alia guerra, l*eUe e hrcbe trmbarche tubito coogrofatici 

4 loro tocca havere tn jntardia la rertooa irvMeroe tenrano a prnprW eptoe lo •f«tK> di 

Regia. 30 gioml ; et durmndo pi«i trmpo la gverrm, 

GTaltri aono rittailini, e lK>i||be«J, i qoali avanti rbe li primi u pantno, d« •opragimi. 

•ooo Intrnti alia meroalara, ft a gralui gono altro tanti E cbe qool paoee, cbe mw 
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another force of equal magnitude ; that any who are not summoned 
to take part in the war^ would consider themselves to be slighted^ 
and under the displeasure of the King ; and that the population 
is so great; that, should a larger army be required^ it could at any 
time be obtained. (20) Don Peter himself told me that he had 
seen them several times in the fields and that he never saw any- 
thing better appointed. This power, however, is never exercised 
but against the English, their natural enemies, as is commonly the 
case with near neighbours. Although I have found frequent men- 
tion in the histories of England, of sundry kings of Scotland 
having paid homage to some of the kings of England, and not- 
withstanding that the Scotch do possess a particle of land (in Eng- 
land) t. e. they have passed the limits of the two arms of the sea, 
before named, yet at this present time they do not think of paying 
any homage to the king of England ; (21) and I imagine that when 
this was the case, it was not because that ferocious Scotch nation was 
ever in subjection to the English, but because, when all the Danes 
were expelled from England in the year of grace 943, by King 
Edward, son of King Edward the Elder, excepting from that part 
which borders upon Scotland, he, accounting that those Danes who 
were already become northern English, were indomable, made over 
the whole of that territory in commendam to Malcolm, King of Scot- 

il Buo Re non T amasM, tie facesse alcuu paasato la meta delli 2 bracci maritimi di 

conto di lui : E che se il Re ne vuole mag- sopra narrati : Ma in questa eta li Scoti 

gior nuroero, gli pu6 sempre havere, per non pensano di fare bomaggio alcuno al Re 

IMnnumerato niultitudine delle genti : E d*Ingbilterra: Et io giudico, cbe questo 

dicerai Don Pietro isteseo hax'erlo pin volte intervenga non percb^ quella feroci«"** 

veduto in campo, ne che mai piu vidde coaa gente Scota fosse mai alii Inglesi suggetta, 

meglio ordinata : Tanta potentia non ^ mai ma percbe nclPanno di gratia 943 il Re 

eftercitata,i»e no contra gP Inglesi loro natu- Odoardo figliolo del Re Odoardo reccbio 

rali inimici, come c usanza dc vicini : Im- scaccio delP Ingbilterra tutti li Danij, ec- 

pero die in moiti luogbi io ritrovo scritto cctto da quella parte, cbe confina con la 

neir istorie dUngbilterra, cbe divorsi Re di Scotia, e ponendo quelli Danij gia fatti 

Scotia Iianno giurato bomaggio ad uleuni Inglesi Doreali fomino indomabili, dette 

Re d* Ingbilterra ; ct nondimeno li Scoti quel paesc in commenda a Malcoliuo Re di 

p« poMedono una particella, cid e cbe biinuo Scotia, como sc luve«« detto di dar]gU ii| 
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land, as though he would give them into the power of a people 
still fiercer than themselves ; and it is probable, that he or his 
descendants may have done homage to the King of England for 
this portion of land, which was then occupied by the said Danes. 
But however this may be, all the English chroniclers insist that 
their King is the supreme Lord of Scotland, and that they have 
changed the Kings of Scotland at their pleasure ; and the Scotch, 
on the other hand, pride themselves on having always repulsed 
the English, and on having once more regained possession of their 
country. But to counterbalance this, the English possess beyond 
the eastern arm of the sea, named Tivida (the Tweed) in the king- 
dom of Scotland, the singular fortress of Berwick, which, after 
having belonged for a considerable time to each kingdom alter- 
nately, and at length had fallen into the hands of the Scotch, was 
made over to king Edward the Fourth, by the Duke of Albany, who 
was at war with his brother, James the Third, king of Scotland. 
And now king Henry the Seventh has built a magnificent bridge 
across the aforesaid arm of the sea, and as he has the command of all 
the eastern coast, he can throw as many troops as he pleases into the 
town, which is a very strong place both by nature and art. (22) 
And as this Berwick has caused the death of many thousand men 

[imMnn di gtntc ptii fl«ni <li loro : et • lango Umpo poMeduU hom <U V ono, tt 

CTidibile, che o Mmlcolino, 6 mot datcen- bor» da pAltro, et in6o# rapitato in mano 

d«fiU giarMMTo honuggio a1 Re d' Inghil- delli ScoCi, il daca d* AlUnU, fnUcllo dl 

tiTtm ptr quel Uireno che erm occupikto J«cobo 3* Re di Scotia, cb« giMirtggiarm 

aOioni da i d«Cti DaniJ : Ma comooque tiaia con too frairllo la dctu in poiaania del Km 

tntU l« chronicbe dell' Inghtlteira dicono, Odoardo 4*. Kl hora il Re Henrico vij. ha 

che il Re loro i tupreino aignort della fatto un belliae** ponte topra deito bracrki 

ScoUa, et che k tao piacctmento ha mutato marino, et andando tempre tol paae* tuo li 

li Re di Scotia : Kt li Scoti al rincontro %i canto al mare orientale, maada tntta la 

glorianodihaver wmpre ribnttatogringlcsi, genie, che gli piace in Baniiaco, Inogo 

e di nuovo poMedere la terra loro : Ma per muniti«** per naturae prr arte ; et twcoado 

rincontro di qoeato gl* Ingleai poaeedono di che per li tempi paatati queato Danaiaco 

li dal braccio mahno orieotaJe nominato hi cauaata la morte d* inAoite migltara 

Tivida nel Regno Ui Scotia la aingulare d* buomiai, coal ikria di praa in te ancocm, ae 

fovt«tsA di Baniico, la quale laaindo per Don tumm la pnco tegvita par il metio del 

QAMD. SOC. C 
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in former times^ so it might do so again, were it not for the peace 
consolidated by means of the wise Don Peter de Ayabu Although 
the English historians assert that Man, one of the Menanian isles, as 
it was before said, belongs to the kingdom of Scotland, it is never- 
theless in the possession of the Eling of England. But the King 
of Scotland is lord of all the Orcades, several of which have been 
conquered by the present king, who derives a great, or rather an 
incalculable profit from them ; howbeit, the kingdom of Scotland 
is very poor in comparison with England. It has 15 bishopricks, 
two of which are arch-bishopricks. (23) 

The language of the Scotch is the same as that of the Irish, and 
very different from the English ; but many of the Scotch people 
speak English extremely well, in consequence of the intercourse 
they have with each other on the borders. 

Wales, the second and smallest partition of the island, is bounded 
by rivers, as aforesaid, and is very mountainous, some of which 
are clothed in perpetual snow ; and, although formerly possessed of 
seven bishopricks, she has now only four. (24) 

The inhabitants of this country attend to agriculture only so 
far as is necessary for their subsistence. They take great delight 
in large herds of cattle, and most of them live upon the produce of 

iy*« Don Pietro d'AyaU: E ben che U beniM"*« Ut lingua Inglese, per il eom- 

■erittttre Ing^cae roglino die Man, una mertio che hano a coAni I* uno con 1* altro. 

dell* liole Menanki, come u i> detta, per- Wallia, la leconda e la minore parte 

Tenga al Regno di Scotia, nondimeno quella dell* Isola, i tenninata da fiumi, e foeee ante- 

e poaiedutadal Re d* Inghilterra : £t il Re detta, et ^ tutta montuoea, aopra aknini de 

di 5)cotia tignoreggia tutte le Isole Orcade, quali lono perpetue le nevi, et benchd 

de le quali il preeente Re ne ha conquiatatc anticam** haveaao vij Veflconadi, al presente 

molte, carandone grande, anzi inestimabile non ne ha piii che iiij. 

frutto, qoantunqae in comparatione dell* Attendono gP liabitori di questa alia Agri- 

Inghilterra, il Regno di Scotia tia molto coltura quanto basU loro per fare il pane, 

poreio: II quale ha xr, Vesconadi, delli et la bevanda neceitaria. Si dilettano molto 

quali due sono Arciretconadi. delli annenti. et la maggior parte di loro 

II parlare delli Scozzesi e tutt* uno con rirono di latticinij. Non habttono in terre 

quello deir Ibemia, molto direno dallo groMe, ma alia campagna teparatam". Et 

Ingleae, quantunque molti Soozzeei parlino pure vi tono Baroni, che hanno qnalcbe 
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their dairies. (25) They do not dwell together in large towns, but 
separately, in the country. There are, however, some Barons who 
have fortified castles. The Welsh people are generally supposed 
to have been the original inhabitants of the island, and they 
themselves say, and it ia also believed by the English, that they 
are descended from the Trojans ; (26) and they all consider them- 
selves to be gentlemen, and call each other *' CosaiOf* a word in 
their language which bears that meaning ; nor would they on any 
account intermarry with the English, of whom they are the most 
mortal enemies. (27) Their language is different from both the 
English and the Scotch. 

Wales was formerly a separate kingdom, and never was without 
her own king or prince till the time of Edward the Third (First ? ) 
king of England, who lived in the year of mce 1267, (28) and 
if the renowned Arthur ever existed at all, it was in this country, 
according to what I have read in English histories ; but in the 
reign of Edward the Third they were reduced to the dominion of 
the English, as they remain at present, and the eldest son of the 
King of England has, from that time, been called the Prince of 
Wales. They may now, however, be said to have recovered their 
former independence, for the most wise and fortunate Henry the 
7th is a Welshman, as I shall relate in its proper place ; and, as 

CMtello tn fortciu. Qli habiUtori di ({no aJ tempo <l*OJoAnio 3* Re a*Iiigfai|. 

WalliA per eomon* gioditio tooo U piimi teiT», il quAle y^m Puioo di gi«Ual267: 

baomiAl cht habitonM 1* ItoU, come da loro E m U unto iMMninato Arturo f4 mai d 

▼ien dttto, eC da gl* Ingleai ^ credato, che raondo, fh egli in queelo pacee, per qoaaCo 

ami tiaiio dbceai da Troia ; e tutti ti repu- h6 letto nelle Inorie InglMt : Ma aJ 

tano Gentilhomioi, eC ti chtamaao Tun tempo del d'« Odoardo 3^ fbrno, u come 

I* altro C^Hiic, che nella loro lingua altro aono al preeente, ridotti in territu dalli 

non vQole eigniftcare : ne per coea del moodo Inglcei, e( il primo flgliolo del Re d* Inghil- 

cootrmrriano mathmonio con Ingleai, che terra da Phora in qui viea numinato Prin* 

quali tono mortaliM*' nemici. Ilaano ci|>e di Wallia, quantunqne f>oeftino dirt 

quceii lingua divena da la Ingleee, ei dalla d* havere rrcuperata Taotica loro aignoria, 

Scotteie. ' percb^ il M4»i<nii«** e fortunatiai^ Hen- 

Fu gi4 Wallia un RegiM eepanUo, ne a rico «ij* e WalUco, li oome io narrrru a auo 

^Mlk |«Dl« BSBQ^ flui M JU at Pktacipt locfo, f •fcgo4« cbt 1* laolftta lUa ap« 
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the Isle of Man appertains to Scotland^ so does Anglesey to 
Wales ; which latter island is so fertile and productive^ that she is 
called by these people '^ the Mother of Wales'' ; she now belongs 
to the King of England. (29) 

Although England is mentioned as the third part of the whole 
island, she alone is larger and richer than both the others, and 
every thing that I find the island produces, is yielded in most 
abundance there. This third division is all diversified by pleasant 
undulating hills, and beautiful valleys, nothing being to be seen but 
agreeable woods, or extensive meadows, or lands in cultivation ; 
and the greatest plenty of water springing everywhere. 

England was formerly divided into seven kingdoms ; but from 
various accidents, one royal family failing after another, she at 
length bec^tme reduced to one kingdom only. 

The English are, for the most part, both men and women of all 
ages, handsome and well-proportioned ; though not quite so much 
so, in my opinion, as it had been asserted tp me, before your Mag- 
nificence went to that kingdom ; and I have understood firom 
persons acquainted with these countries, that the Scotch are much 
handsomer ; and that the English are great lovers of themselves, 
and of everything belonging to them ; they think that there are no 

partiene alU Scotia, cotl AngleaU appar- 6 cultiTatione : a per tutio toige gimndki^ 

tiane a Wallia, la quale i tanta feoonda, abondantia d^aoque. 

ei abondante d* ogni bene, che Tiene chia- Oii fb questa tena parte dittinta in tQ 

mata da qnei popoli la Madre dl WalUa, et Regni : ma per diveru aocidenti manoando 

i poHedttta al preeente dal Re dlnghil- qnando una progenie Regale, e qnando on 

ternu altra, fft alia fine ridotta sotto un Regno lolo. 

Quantunque P Inghilterra laa nominau Sono per lo pib gl* Ingleti, coii le maadii 

per la tena parte di tutu V laola, pure lei come le femmine, d^ogni eti, aaai ben pn»- 

■ola i la maggiore, et la migliore di tutte portionati, e belli, ma non per6 tanto, 

1' altre, e tutti li beni,che io ritroTo naacere qnanto ji mio guiditio mi era itato affer- 

nell*Ifola, naicono in maggior abondantia mato aranti che V'* Magnify andnne in 

in Inghilterra : La quale tena parte d tutta quel Regno : et h6 anco inteso da pertone 

diatinta in picciole, e piacerole collinette, pratiche in quei paesi, che li Soozsed lono 

ei in belle Tallette, non vi ai vedendo altro, molto piii belli : Et che gV Ingleii lono 

ch« uaxM Mite, b pmqri9 gnuidiM** lavlW MOMoh di 99 m«d«iiipi, «( d*ogiii 
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other men than themselyes, and no other world but England ; 
and whenever they see a handsome foreigner, they say that ** he 
looks like an Englishman/' and that ^* it is a great pity that he 
should not be an Englishman ; '^ and when they partake of any 
delicacy with a foreigner, they ask him, *^ whether such a thing is 
made in their country ? " They take great pleasure in haying a quan- 
tity of excellent yictuals, and also in remaining a long time at table, 
being very sparing of wine when they drink it at their own ex- 
pense. And this, it is said, they do in order to induce their other 
English guests to drink wine in moderation also ; not considering 
it any inconyenience for three or four persons to drink out of the 
same cup. (30) Few people keep wine in their own houses, but 
buy it, for the most part, at a tavern ; and when they mean to 
drink a great deal, they go to the tavern, and this is done not only 
by the men, but by ladies of distinction. The deficiency of wine, 
however, is amply supplied by the abundance of ale and beer, to 
the use of which these people are become so habituated, that, at 
an entertainment where there is plenty of wine, they will drink 
them in preference to it, and in great quantities. Like discreet 
people, however, they do not offer them to Italians, unless they 
should ask for them ; and they think that no greater honour can 



loTQ COM ; Ne credoDO ch« m trovino altri non Untinio p«r com iacoDTOoitnte U b«f« 

booaiinl eb« loro, ne altro mondo, cbe 1* In- trv, 6 quAttro, ad no mtdciiiiio bioehkrt : 

fbilum : e qaando pur Teggooo quatche E pocht tooo qaeUi, che Unghino U vino la 

bol tormHiwo, uanno di dire, che k pare uno ceM, ma lo cooperano la magfior parte 

I n g i we , e che gl* A gran peccato che egU alia tavema : E qoaado Toftino b«f« del 

•on Ma Inglcae : e qoaado oumgiooo qtial tino in aboodaaia, ▼anno alia tavertta uem 

coaa di boooo inaieoM con ua forvtiero, tolo gl* hnooini, ma aacorm le doane di 

doomadoao, te di qoella tal coaa te ne A hoaore : Ma k bea tero, che alia ■trrieaa 

ael paeee del convitato : H %i prendocio del vino rapUme la copia e 1* aboadaaaa 

graa piacuri di havcre molu e haone vi- dell* ala, e della btrra ; Al bevere deUe 

Taade, coaie anco di ttare lungo tempo a quali due viraade aoao tanio quei popoU 

tavola, iMaado pawimoaia nel «ino, qoando amnefluti, che in an convito aacor che 

lo bevoao alle loro tpete : eC quciCo u dice aboadantim** di tiao, uaeraaao gP In* 

che Ikaao k c»6 che il «ino Ma bevnlo da gleti di berere piii toelo di qnelle, che del 

gi*AlUi lagUii OQOtiUti ooo piU ■odwt i a i liao, h m bft^oQ iMiii t UUla via 
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be conferred, or receiyed, than to invite others to eat with theni> 
or to be invited themselves ; and they would sooner give five or 
six ducats to provide an entertainment for a person^ than a groat 
to assist him in any distress. 

They all from time immemorial wear very fine clothes, (31) and are 
extremely polite in their language ; which, although it is, as well 
as the Flemish, derived from the German, has lost its natural 
harshness, and is pleasing enough as they pronounce it. In addi- 
tion to their civil speeches, they have the incredible courtesy of 
remaining with their heads imcovered, with an admirable grace, 
whilst they talk to each other. (32) They are gifted with good 
understandings, and are very quick at every thing they apply their 
minds to ; few, however, excepting the clergy, are addicted to the 
study of letters ; (3d) and this is the reason why any one who has 
learning, though he may be a layman, is called by them a Clerk. 
And yet they have great advantages for study, there being two 
general Universities in the kingdom, Oxford, and Cambridge ; in 
which are many colleges founded Tor the maintenance of poor 
scholars. And your Magnificence lodged at one named Magdalen, 
in the University of Oxford, of which the founders having been 
prelates, so the scholars are also ecclesiastics. (34) 



non ne offeriioono alli Italiani, m sUre con U t«U discoperU qmodo ngio- 

cid non ne dhnandonog eitfananodi non nono Tuno con Tmltro, con un* mixabile 

poter hn ni li cgy w o mBggiore lionore, ehe gxmtU : E tono dotati di buon ingegno, molto 

6 conritsr mltrif 6 mman e«i conTiUti : atti ad ogni coca, dove applicano V animo : 

Ansi, che per conritare un* persona tola Ma per6 pochia^ eecetto li preii, attendono 

•pendeimnno cinqne e lei ducati, che per all^ eserdtio delle lettere : E per ci6 qoa- 

aiutarlo in qnalche raa neceMitli, non gli lunque aaa iitterato, ancora che laico, Tiene 

doneriano ne anco nn groaK>. da loro domandato derico : E con tntto ci6 

Vetlono tntti di longo di finitt** panni, hanno gran commoditlk di itadiare, cicndo 

et nel ioro parian aono ccatumatiM"*. U nel Regno due Studij Generali, Oxonia, e 

quale ben che aaa Tedeaco al qoanto al- Cantabri^ : ne quali studij ti tono ftmdati 

terato : come i il Fiammingo, pure laiaata moiti CoDegij, per nutrimento delli icholari 

quella nattirale dnrezaa, uaano hora la loro poTeri : E V. Mag^* alberg^ uno chiamato 

pronontia aani loaTe : Al quale mansaeto della Maddalena nello itudio di Oxonia, et 

pariart aggiaogono iacxtdibilt corUite di lOOQadQ che li fQndAtori di quelH ftirno pre- 
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The common people apply themselves to trade, or to fishing, or 
else they practise navigation ; and they are so diligent in mercan* 
tile pursuits, that they do not fear to make contracts on usury. 

Although they all attend Mass every day, and say nuny 
Paternosters in public, (the women carrying long rosaries in their 
hands, and any who can read taking the office of our Lady (35) 
with them, and with some companion reciting it in the church 
verse by verse, in a low voice, after the manner of churchmen,) 
they always hear mass on Sunday in their parish church, and give 
liberal alms, because they may not offer less than a piece of 
money, of which fourteen are equivalent to a golden ducat ; (36) 
nor do they omit any form incumbent upon good Christians ; 
there are, however, many who have various opinions concerning 
religion. 

They have a very high reputation in arms ; and from the great 
fear the French entertain of them, one must believe it to be justly 
acquired. But I have it on the best information, that when the 
war is raging most furiously, they will seek for good eating, and 
all their other comforts, without thinking of what harm might 
befal them. (3?) 

They have an antipathy to foreigners, and imagine that they 



UU, co»l U ichoUri ioim) ancor tml «ccle- odono Moprt U bimm U giofoo d«IU 

•totUci. DomenicA nelU chi«M purochiftto, • Suino 

La pleb« ti merrtU nelU mervmturA, i^ bvone El«n<MMni, prrch^ noo »i ptt6 oflWir 

•SImkU a pMCATP, b vero ti eaerctuno nelU meno di un d«nAro,d« qtaali n« vAa»o sUtJ ptr 

navigmtione ; e anno Unto dtlifcvnti nelU andu<»tod*oro,n«prH»nnKtonoAicaBW|pio 

mcremtarft, cb« non teinano di fun oontrmtti di buoii CbnaUano ; r\ aooo per6 molli Hm 

murmHj. hanao dhrrM opiniont qaantoalla R*ligioa«. 

B«nch^ tutti in quel ti v^oglia iporno .Sono molto rvputati n^IPanaa: K eoa) 

Y«dino ti odino la Meaaa, H in pohliro bbogna crvder», ch« aia in •#rtto per la 

dichino molti l*at«r-noMi*r, dc i quali la gran paara, che di loro haano li Frantaai. 

doon# portano langhe fll<« in mano, et •« Ma tono b^na infonnato, cb« qoaado la 

alcuno %k panto Irggvre portino mco l*of- gu^rra i nel maggior* furore, cba vugfi«>»o 

fltio «li N'* I>onna, H dicbinio aoCto tuce crrcare di b<m mangiarr, H oga*alira lura 

in cbi«aa con qualcb# compagno k \tno k eommodtU, tenia peiuare k daaAo, dba 

vaiao dalla manlcra cba fiwDo i nligi«ai : potfi loro biurrtAlra. 
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never come into their island, but to make themaelyes masters of 
it; and to usurp their goods ; neither have they any sincere and 
solid friendships amongst themselves, insomuch that they do not 
trust each other to discuss either public or private affairs together, 
in the confidential manner we do in Italy. And although their 
dispositions are somewhat licentious, I never have noticed any one, 
/Either at court or amongst the lower orders, to be in love ; whence 
one must necessarily conclude, either that the English are the 
most discreet lovers in the world, or that they are incapable of 
love. I say this of the men, for I understand it is quite the con- 
trary with the women, who are very violent in their passions. 
Howbeit the English keep a very jealous guard over their wives, 
though any thing may be compensated in the end, by the power 
of money. 

The want of affection in the English is strongly manifested 
towards their children ; for after having kept them at home till 
they arrive at the age of 7 or 9 years at the utmost, they put them 
out, both males and females, to hard service in the houses of 
other people, binding them generally for another 7 or 9 years. 
And these are called apprentices, and during that time they 
perform all the most menial offices ; and few are bom who are 

Sono inimici de forettieri, e pennno che danno molU Tiolenti inditij di faiore : 

non pMii in qu«U* I«oU mlcono, se non per Tutto Tut gl* Ingieti guanUno le donne 

turn patrone, et usurpare i loro beni ; ne di caaa loro oon molU gelotia, riducen- 

Umpooo tia loro medetimi ri lono atretto e doti pero in fine ogni cosa nelU forsa del 

•ineere amicitie : In tan to, che ne in eoee denaro. 

publiche, ne in priTate non oonfidano di II poco amore delli Ingleai ai dimoatim 

conferire inaieme, come s* uaa tra di noi in espreMam** ne figlioli loro : pero che ha- 

Italia. E ben che tiano aaaai incUnati alia yendoli nutriti in Ano all' eti di rij. anni, o 

libidine, con tutto eib io non hb mai inteao, yiiij. al pib, gli mettono 1^ ttaro in caaa 

che ne in corte, ne tra popolari lia alcano d*altri in aenritb aenrile, obligandoli co- 

innamorato ; Onde & neceatario k dire, 6 munem*' per 7^9 altri anni, coal feminine 

che gV Ingleai aieno i pib aegreti amatori come maachi : E queati tali vengono chia- 

del mundo, b rent che n5 habbino amore : mati aprenditij, nel quel tempo iknno ogni 

ciu dico io de i maachi, perch^ delle riliaa** eaeroitio, et pochiaa** naacono tanto, 

donne intendo il contrario, perehi quelle che aieno eaenti da queaU ioite: Imper) 
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exempted from this fate, for every one, however rich he may be, 
tends away his children into the houses of others, whilst he, in 
return, receives those of strangers into his own. (38) And on 
inquiring their reason for this severity, they answered that they 
did it in order that their children might learn better manners. 
But I, for my part, believe that they do it because they like to 
enjoy all their comforts themselves, and that they are better served 
by strangers than they would be by their own children. Besides 
which the English being great epicures, and very avaricious by 
nature, indulge in the most delicate fare themselves and give their 
household the coarsest bread, and beer, and cold meat baked on 
Sunday for the week, which, however, they allow them in great 
abundance. That if they had their own children at home, they 
would be obliged to give them the same food they made use of 
for themselves. That if the English sent their children away from 
home to learn virtue and good manners, and took them back 
again when their apprenticeship was over, they might, perhaps, be 
excused ; but they never return, for the girls are settled by their 
patrons, and the boys make the best marriages they can, and, 
assisted by their patrons, not by their fathers, they also open a 
house and strive diligently by this means to make some fortune 



elM eiMeuno qn&to u YoglU ricco m*tt« H 
■ool Sglioli In eaaa d*mltn, ti come lui in 
CMA niA pr0ad« degrmlient : E domandtn- 
dofli, p«rehi nigion« Iknno qatsU rigiditi, 
riffMMidooo di fkrlo, k cid ch« li Aglioli 
impttrino OMglio k viverr : Ma to p«T m«, 
erado, cba lo Ibccino, percbd ro^ioo loro 
godani ogni comoditA, e pereh^ magiio 
■iaao aarriii da It tcranieri, cha non lanano 
dalli Sglioli madiaimi. In olua Tolando 
(I* Ingicai par la bocc* loro godar bene, et 
MMHilo per natora mtaeri, uaano per loro 
oCtlni cibi, et alia IkmiKlta ilanno triiCiM** 
paaa, a para birra, con cama fradda eoUa 
ia« alia DooMnlea, ma port in mollo quao- 
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UU : Cba qn&do banno i loro propr^ flg- 
lioli in caaa, •arebboiM eoaCratti darigli li 
madaaimi eibi, cba qmbo par la boeea loro : 
Cba m gV laglaai meuaMaro li Aglioli loro 
foori dt caaa k flna cba imparaMwn la Yirtb, 
a la boona enaaae, a poi npiglia«aro paa- 
•ato il tanpo dalla tertitii, Ibrw wriaao 
■cuaati ; ma nft ioraariano mai, pareb4 la 
ftuiciolla iooo maritala dal pairo«a, at li 
rbt prvndocM) moglta II moglio eba poa- 
et aiotati noo dal padra, ma del 
padrone, aprono ancor ami oaaa, dbraandoai 
con ogni induatria di tknk per qumta via 
qoaleba fcculU: donda na proeoda, cba 
k fptrmajn daUa hm^dUk p*- 

D 
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for themselves ; whence it proceeds that, having no hope of their 
paternal inheritance, they all become so greedy of gain that they 
feel no shame in asking, almost *^ for the love of Ood,*' for the 
smallest sums of money ; and to this it may be attributed, that 
there is no injury that can be committed against the lower orders 
of the English, that may not be atoned for by money. 

Nevertheless, the apprentices for the most part make good 
fortunes, some by one means and some by another ; but, above 
all, those who happen to be in the good graces of the mistress of 
the house in which they are domiciliated at the time of the death 
of the master ; because, by the ancient custom of the country, 
every inheritance is divided into three parts ; for the Church and 
funeral expenses, for the wife, and for the children. But the lady 
takes care to secure a good portion for herself in secret, first, and 
then the residue being divided into three parts as aforesaid, she, 
being in possession of what she has robbed, of her own third, and 
that of her children besides, (and if she have no children, the two- 
thirds belong to her by right) usually bestows herself in marriage 
upon the one of those apprentices living in the house who is most 
pleasing to her, and who was probably not displeasing to her in 
the lifetime of her husband ; and in his power she places all her 
own fortune, as well as that of her children, who are sent away as 

tanm, tntti divviigono eupidia^ del gua- li diyide in 8 parti alU Chien a ftmandi, 

dagno, In tanio oba son hanno ernberentia alia donna, ed alii figlioli : BCa la Donna 

di domandare qnaai per 1* amor di Dio ognl legretam** •• ne fa p^ nna bnona part*, • 

ben pieoiola lonuna di denari : et da queeto poi ai divide V avanio per terzo, come ei h 

ne aTTiene, cbe non h poanbile Ikre tanta detto, et bavendo in mano quello ehe ba 

ingittria alii Ingleei plebei, la quale non ti rubato, et la sua parte da Tantaggio, et la 

aoconoi coni \ denaro. parte de figlioli, et non bavendo figlioli, gU 

Ma nondimeno gli apprenditij per la tocca le due parti, et comunem** ei prende 

maggior parte banno buona ibrtuna cbi per per marito uno di quelli apprenditij, cbe 

una via, e cbi per una altra : ma lopra tiene in caaa, quello cbe pii^ gli piaee, et il 

tutto quelli, cbe trovandoei in caaa al tempo quale forM in vita del marito non grera 

della morta del patrone banno acquittatoai dispiaciuto ; et in potere di coatui mette 

buona gratia con la patrona : pereiocbi per ogni &culti sua inaieme con quella de fig- 

antioa conanetodlne del Regno Tberedit^ lioli, et eaai lono accomodati per appren- 
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apprentices into other houses. Then, when the boys are of age, 
their fortunes are restored to them by their mother's husband, 
who has enjoyed them for many years, but never to the full 
amount ; and these boys in process of time enact to others the 
same part that their step-fathers performed to them. No English- 
man can complain of this corrupt practice, it being unirersal 
throughout the kingdom ; nor does any one, arrired at years of 
discretion, find fault with his mother for marrying sgain during 
his childhood, because, from very ancient custom, this license has 
become so sanctioned, that it is not considered any discredit to a 
woman to marry again every time that she is left a widow, how- 
ever unsuitable the match may be as to age, rank, and fortune.^ 

I saw, one day, that I was with your Magnificence at court, a 
very handsome young man of about 18 years of age, the brother of 
the Duke of Suffolk, who, as I understood, had been left very 
poor, the whole of the paternal inheritance amongst the nobility 
descending to the eldest son ; (39) this youth, I say, was boarded 
out to a widow of fifty, with a fortune, as I was informed, of 
50,000 crowns ; and this old woman knew how to play her cards 
so well, that he was content to become her husband, and patiently 
to waste the flower of his beauty with her, hoping soon to enjoy 

dhij tM9 eiM d* Altri. Poi qoando tali lU pure U condition* MU CicultA, delU 

gnraonl tone In et^, il raarito ddU mftdr« vU, et dal languc ddmnitle qoanto ai roglk. 

rmdt loro U AmmiIU goduU per moiti uint ; to Ttdi iin giomo, evirndo con rostrm Maf • 

BA ptri non ti rrnde mai V intero : E ni^ alU corte, un belli«** gioraae di wik 

qvflMo ch« dal patrigno h ttAto k pupilli, d*anni xviij. in circa, frmtcllo del Stg' Doc* di 

in procio di tempo aocor mmk &nno k Sopholck, tl quale intc«i,che era rimMlo po> 

gitalin : Ne alctino IngleM ei puu lamen- Terctto, perchc rherediti patcma tra baroni 

tare di tale corruttela, eeeendo clla coroune riniane al primogenito : Queeto giorane dico 

k tutto il Regno; ne ti ritrora pereona, U Hi adorrhiato da una %rdoira dt cioqtaanta 

q«ale penrenuta k Vtik virile ei dolga, cUe anni, ricca per qoanto inteu di r>0 m. ecudi ' 

Bella ena pueritia la madre m tia rimariUU : K Unto teppe bre I* aMuta, e eagace vccchia, 

Imper^ che per antichiie* coneaetudine di per quanto mi fu rrferto, che il ganone fi 

qnMlo libito, I talm** Auto lecito, chr a niuna contento d'caMrgli nanto, e con patientm 

dosBA %ten« impntato a maacamento il h« pcfdere coo lei la eua Uaerm belleaaa, ape^ 

■tritmi ofoi ?olt«, cbt k liaMft Ttdoia, imado pc«rto di fodwt k mm f(ui ikk^am 
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her great wealth with some handsome young lady : because^ when 
there are no children^ the husband succeeds to the whole of the 
wife's property^ and the wife in like manner to her husband's^ as I 
said before ; the part, however, belonging to the Church always 
remaining untouched. Nor must your Magnificence imagine that 
these successions may be of small value>ifor the riches of England 
r are greater than those of any other country in Europe, as I have 
been told by the oldest and most experienced merchants, and also 
as I myself can vouch, from what I have seen. This is owing, in 
the first place, to the great fertility of the soil, which is such, that, 
with the exception of wine, they import nothing from abroad for 
their subsistence. Next, the sale of their valuable tin brings in a 
large sum of money to the kingdom ; but still more do they derive 
from their extraordinary abundance of wool, which bears such a 
high price and reputation throughout Europe. : And in order to 
keep the gold and silver in the country, when once it has entered, 
they have made a law, which has been in operation for a long time 
now, that no money, nor gold nor silver plate should be carried 
out of England under a very heavy penalty. And every one who 
makes a tour in the island will soon become aware of this* great 
wealth, as will have been the case with your Magnificence, for 

coo alcuna gftlante damigelU : Impero cbe in poi per il loro nutrimento, dod tolgono 

oft catendoci figlioli, U mariti tuccedono in altro fuori del regno ; poi vendendo quei 

tttUo alio moglie loro : e coel vena viee le loro preiioei sUgni, riducano nel regno una 

uoglie alii mariti, come ho detto di aopra, gran Bomma di denari : ma molti pi& ne 

rieerrando pen^ tempre intaita la parte della ragunano per la mirabile abondania delle 

Chieea : Ne credaai Toetra Magnify cbe lane, le quali ^t^ T Europa aono in tanto 

queete tali tuccoMioni po«ino eaaere di poca pregio, e repatazione : Et a ci6 che T oro 

valuta, pereio cbe le ricbezze d* Ingbiltem et 1' argento, cbe una Tolta i entrata nel 

tono maggiori, che in altro luogo d* Europa Regno vi rimanga, e piik non tomi fuora, 

per quanto mi i state detto da anticbiM"*^ hannoordinato,etoaeenranogilL gran tempo, 

et eeperti mercanti, et per quel etiam dio, che ne moneta, ne vaai d^oro, ne anoo 

che io medeaimo hd potuto giudicare per d* aigento poaeino aotto graviM* pene eaaere 

quel tanto che b^ veduto : II che priroie- trannportati fuori d* Inghilterra : E ciaacuno 

ram^* e cauaato de la grande fecondit a di cbe vadia a tomo per T laola ben preato 

quel tonvnoy U quale k tale che dal vino conaprenderi quetta Infinita richeis»y ti 
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there is no small innkeeper, however poor and humble he maj be, 
who does not serve his table with silver dishes and drinking cups ; 
and no one, who has not in his house silver plate to the amount of 
at least jBlOO sterling, which is equivalent to 500 golden crowns 
with us, is considered by the English to be a person of any conse- 
quence. (40) But above all are their riches displayed in the church 
treasures; for there is not a parish church in the kingdom so 
mean as not to possess crucifixes, candlesticks, censers, patens, 
and cups of silver ; nor is there a convent of mendicant friars so 
poor, as not to have all these same articles in silver, besides many 
other ornaments worthy of a cathedral church in the same metaL 
Your Magnificence may therefore imagine what the decorations 
of those enormously rich Benedictine, Carthusian, and Cistertian 
monasteries must be. (41) These are, indeed, more like baronial 
palaces than religious houses, as your MagniBcence may have per- 
ceived at that of St. Thomas of Canterbury. (42) And I have 
been informed that amongst other things, many of these monaste- 
ries possess unicorn's horns, of an extraordinary size. (43) I 
have also been told that they have some splendid tombs of 
English saints, such as St. Oswald, (44) St. Edmund, (45) and 
St Edward, (46) all kings and martyrs. 



bavri poCuto ooinprtiMier« V. Mikgni^ molii aliri onuuncnti par d*Arg«ato, ooo- 

p«rei^ ch« ogni oninimo boatiero, per portro venienti md utuk chicM 0Ath«4r»l« ; m cIm 

H ftbi«tto ch« fi tia, rabito mHt« in UvoU p«ii«i V** M«iniif* qvali poMino «Mrt 

piatti d*arK«nlo, ct altri tbm par bcr*: n« groraanMnti dalli taslo hoch^ motiaatar^ 

rffwtMio gl' Inglcai huoao d^alcuna con- di San Benedetto, Ccftoaioi, o OalifcUa*, 

•kltnUioa* quallo cba oon babbia in caaa i quali in rtto Mmo pi4 p r tato banmi*, tkm 



iraai d*argMito al maaco par 100 libra di iuogbi di r«ligioai, ti cobm p«oU havar 
■Uriini, cba tono da ooath 500 ac. d* oro : vedalo V** Magnif* in San Tom«aaodi CWa- 




E aopra tutto Ula ricbauta ai conoara eaprca- loAria : Rt io bo intaao, cba molti 

MOi'* naili taaori eoclcaiaatkri : Imparo cba trnj Ira Paltra coaa b^nno parpe<ebj^ 

in tntto quel Ragno no vi «^ paroccbia ai di Mngulara grandctza : llu intaao 41 pii 

«il«, <lova non aieno croci, raad«lli«n, tur- aaaarvi di hcbiaa' aepttlturo di Haati Inglaai, 

ribili, bacili, a )»occali d'arganto: na ^ m c^nna aonu Santo 0»uaido, Hanio 

povaro convanto di mandicanti, do%a non a SadIo Edoardo, Ra tuUi t MAftih. 
tttUt 1« — dt»t — cgtt d^Mgtalo, t 
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I WW, one day^ being with your Magnificence at Westminster^ a 
place out of London, the tomb of the Saint Kbg Edward the Con- 
fessor, (47) in the church of the aforesaid place Westminster ; and 
indeed, neither St. Martin of Tours,a church in France, which I have 
heard is one of the richest in existence, nor any thing else that I 
have ever seen, can be put into any sort of comparison with it« But 
the magnificence of the tomb of St. Thomas the Martyr, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, is that which surpasses all belief. Thb, notwith- 
standing its great size, is entirely covered over with plates of pure 
gold ; but the gold is scarcely visible from the variety of predoua 
stones with which it is studded, such as sapphires^ diamonds, 
rubies, balas-rubies, and emeralds ; and on every side that the eye 
turns, something more beautiful than the other appears. And these 
beauties of nature are enhanced by human skill, for the gold is 
carved and engraved in beautiful designs, both large and small^ 
and agates, jaspers and cornelians set in relievo, some of the ca- 
meos beuig of such a size, that I do not dare to mention it : but 
every thing is left far behind by a ruby, not larger than a man's 
thumb-nidl, which is set to the right of the altar. The church is 
rather dark, and particularly so where the shrine is placed, and 
when we went to see it the stm was nearly gone down, and the 



lo Tkli UD giorno, aiMndo pore coo nidi; tt per ognl bMida, dore roeehiosi 
Vn Mag^ A VcitiiBoiicfler, Inogo ftiorl di Tolta appiraee juul ooia Msai pi4 beUa, eh* 
Loodim, U Mpultara del nnto Re Edoardo I* altim : Ne a tanti beni natural! manea 
Coa J Buo r e, nella chieta del deCto loogo dl 1* artifitio humanoy perchd nel medeeiaio 
Veatimoaeacer, ehe in rero ne San Martino oro aono belliai* aenltare piceioH et grandi 
di Troa, che i in Fimncia, ehieaa perquanto d*impreHione, et di rilieTo, come aoeti, 
h^ ndito rich i«^*nea]traooia dame rednta nicoli, comiole, camaini, et alcuni camei 
ie gli pnd di gran lunga comparere. PaMa tono di tal grandezaa, che io qnanto a rae 
ogni fede di credenia la eepultora di San non ardiaco k dirlo : Ma ogni coaa d di 
Tommaao Maitire, ArcireacoTo Cantnriente, gran lunga vinta da un robino n5 mag- 
la qoaie per molto grande che n tia, d perd giore di V ngna del Police humano poeto 
totCa coperta di lame pure d* oro : Ma 1* oro alia deatra dello altare: la chicM e al 
▼i li rede con ftttica, per eaKre le lame quato otcura, e maarime nel Inogo, dore 
coperte di diTene pictre pretioae, come i lituata Tarca, e quando andamifflo 4 
mmBxi, UUaci, diMBioti, rnbini, • bim* Tvdtriftf U aole «im tidno $X mmoBtmi el 
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weather wai doudy; yet I saw that ruby as well as if I had it in 
my hand ; they say that it was the gift of a king of Franoe. (49) 

The population of this island does not appear to me to bear any 
proportion to her fertility and riches. I rode^ as your Msgnifi- 
cence knows, from Dover to London, and from London to Oxford, 
a distance of more than 200 Italian miles, and it seemed to me 
to be very thinly inhabited ; but, lest the way I went with your 
Magnificence should have differed from the other parts of the 
country, I enquired of those who rode to the north of the king- 
dom, <« e. to the borders of Scotland, and was told that it was the 
same case there ; nor was there any variety in the report of those 
who went to Bristol and into Cornwall, where there is the pro- 
montary that looks to the 8outh*west« (The Land's End.) The 
same thing is asserted by those who wrote the history of King 
Richard the 2d (50) ; for they state, that England bring threatened 
with an invasion by the French, about the year of grace 1390, the 
number of men capable of bearing arms was computed, and found 
to be 200,000 archers. And the bow being as decidedly the 
weapon of the English, as the pike is that of the Germans, I ap- 
prehend that there were not many more soldiers in England, at 
that time. (51) The English, however, could muster a very large 

•m Umpo nubiloto, DondimMO lo T«d«Tm referilo U simile : N« da qa«ili d i eetnto^o 

qimTo rabino, ehe ml partvA havtrio In qotlU, ch« toiio umUU i Briteo, ti In Cor- 

nmio ; M dicMi che fome donato da tiD R« nooglia, dov* • il promontorio cb« guarda 

di Praneia. i masio giorno ti oeeldaato : l\ ■imU« 

A tanta Hwooditi e ricehetia di quest* ■meriennno coloro, che icrisiero TlMoria del 

leola noB riepondi al parer mio II numero Re RIecardo II. perci6 che mettoao, die 

della genie: lo b& eaT^cato da Dobla A voleado i Priicel circa Panno di Gratia 

Loodra, ct da Londra come la V** Magaif* 1890 pamare in Inghilurra, ftin»o deecriiti 

al Anxonia, che eono piti di 200 migtia qoelli, che erana habile alia gnerra e fttmo 

all* Italiaaa, et mi ti perc una gran povertl trotrati 200" arcieri : El esModo 1* aroo in 

dl popoli : tutu via cb* il cammino ft^Uo lanlo neo i premo alii Ingleei, qoanto eta la 

con V'* Magnify foese dieeimile da Taltro piece alii TedeechI, comprendo lo perci^, 

paeee, volel infonnarmi da qoelli che da che poco p«4 numero dl com batten, che il 

Londra tono cavalcati alia parte Boneali del predetto dofeva emere In qnel tempo in 

Regno, ci6 i alU conflni di Scotia, et ml fft InghUterra : Ma p«rt U eoMati Ingleii 
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anny^ were they as devoted to their crown as the Scotch are; but 
from what I understand few of them are very loyal. They gene- 
rally hate their present, and extol their dead sovereigns. Never- 
theless they reject the Cesarean code of laws, and adopt those 
given to them by their own kings. Nor are proceedings carried 
on in this country by the deposition of any one, or by writing, but 
by the opinion of men, both in criminal and civil causes. And if 
any one should claim a certain sum from another, and the debtor 
denies it, the civil judge would order that each of them should 
make choice of six arbitrators, and when the twelve are elected, the 
case they are to judge is propounded to them : after they have 
heard both parties, they are shut up in a room, without food or 
fire, or means of sitting down, and there they remain till the 
greater number have agreed upon their common verdict. But 
before it is pronounced each of them endeavours to defend the 
cause of him who named him, whether just or unjust ; and those 
who cannot bear the discomfort, yield to the more determined, 
for the sake of getting out sooner. And therefore the Italian 
merchants are gainers by this bad custom every time that they 
have a dispute with the English ; for although the native arbi- 
trators chosen by the English are very anxious to support the 

fitfiftno an grmnde caereito, quaado a umi- come tutti zij. tooo detti, li tt loro intan- 

gUania delli Scoxmm f omcto affettioiiAti alU dere, che cota devono ghidicaic: Coaloto 

corona: Ma p«r quello hd intato pochi aacoltano ■ommariam** Puna, ei Taltra 

tono qaelli Inglcai, che sieno fedele al Re parte, poi tooo riierrati in una camera, dore 

loro : Per rordinario odiano li pretenti, et non e cibo, ne faoco, ne manco da ledere, 

landano li morti : ma nondimeno limfi e tanto slanno ooti riiernUi, che la maggior 

ogni leg^ Ccaarea, oeftenrano quelle, che parte si aocorda di pronuntiare il oomnna 

gli daano It Re loro : Ne in quel Regno u parere : Ma aranti si venga alia pronuntiay 

proeode per tcatimoniania di qoal si voglia, ciaacuno d giusta, A ingioata li tfona di 

5 per inetrumento, ma per opinione di difendere la parte di coloi che 1* ha eleCto : 

huomini, li nelli fktti criminali, come nelli E quelli che non poeK>no stare in qnal 

ctvili ; e se alcuno pretende de emere credi* disagio, si aocomodono, per vaeime qnaato 



tore di an altro di qualnnque somma, et prima, con li pi4 conatanti : E per6 li mcr- 
che il Reo niegfai, il Gindioe cirile comanda, catanti Italiani fiu&no hene di qneeta mala 
ehe eiaaeiuio di e«i elegga id arbitri ; et coofoetadine ogni Tolta, che w m t en d otio 
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cause of their principal, before they are shut up, yet they cannot 
stand out as the Italians can, who are accustomed to fasting and 
privations, so that tl)e final judgment is generally given in favour 
of the latter. This practice extends also to criminal causes, and 
any one may be accused of great and glaring crimes, and be put to 
the torture, though he may openly deny the truth of the accusation. 
But when the chief magistrate of the place has received notice 
of any such malefactor, he causes him immediately to be thrown 
into prison, and then twelve men of that place are elected, whci 
must decide according to their consciences, whether the prisoner 
has or has not committed the crime of which he is accused, and if 
the greater number vote that he has, he is considered to be guilty. 
He is not, however, punished at that time ; but it is necessary that 
twelve other men should be chosen, who must hear the cause over 
again ; and if their verdict should agree with the former one, the 
days of the delinquent are brought to a close. It is the easiest 
thing in the world to get a person thrown into prison in this coun- 
try ; for every officer of justice, both civil and criminal, has the 
power of arresting any one, at the request of a private individual, 
and the accused person cannot be liberated without giving security, 
unless he be acquitted by the judgment of the twelve men above 

eon Inglcai, chc quantuniiue gl* arbitri tenu, che tecondo le ronacicntie loro Ivah* 

ItoUni elHti dallo Inglese (>iiam prinia cho bino a i^iudiran*. to I* imprigiunato ba com- 

■i riMnrino aieno (x^ne poMMnti, o voi;liiio mcso o no il rnali>Atio, di*l tjualti e af^ouaato ; 

•oatentare ia part<? <1p1 tuo prinripalo, puro K *c la ntag' \vxrXc di oaat aij (;iudioa, cbe 

non Ui p<MaoDO durar« aJ paro dolli Itahaiii, am %ia, rolui t^ rrpuLito caatTt* il mat fat- 

cheaono aaaueCatti alii tligiuni, ct alli diiia((i : tore : ma nun {>or •|ui*»to <^ puniU) allhtira ; 

ei tal rb<* in flne il piu del Ic volte i\ giu* tna buogna, cb«* Menu olf tU altn x.ij buununi. 

ditio ac^io a favorv dclli italiani. K Lai li <{uali di nuovo intcniliuo la rauaa ; ct mi 

eonsuctudino ai rslcndo ancora nolle cause li ArtNindi elctti %i cunformono run li pnmi, 

crimiaali, i*t tit puo aocuaan* alcuno di r<MM» t\ deliiu|uenle allbura fomuMc li giomi auoi : 

graiide, et ap^rtj nviletltj. rbf aia tomicntalo, Kt la nunor falu-a d* 1 n».in«io t' d nirtu^ra 

bcuche el niegbi a|MTtam'* il *en) : Ma gP buotiurit pn^ioni in <|md rvijiio. |!^Tidn* 

qitando tl presidentc «lel luug«> ba n«>tUia di ogiu publim niini»tnii, c*tk\ \>*t rn tie, iNint* 

qualehe nial fatlt»n'. »iil»ilo lo fa rarrerarv, jmt rruuinab'. ad in^laoti^ ili <|uairbe pn- 

• iono elMti a prcaao xij buomini delLa tat4>, banuo CacuUa di nlcnero lo accuaala, 

CAMD. 80C. K 
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named ; nor is there any punishment awarded for making a slan- 
derous accusation. (52) Such severe measures against criminals 
ought to keep the English in cheeky but, for all this, there is no 
country in the world where there are so many thieves and rob- 
bers as in England ; insomuch, that few venture to go alone in 
the country, excepting in the middle of the day, and fewer still in 
the towns at night, and least of all in London. (53) Such is the 
bad effect that has arisen from an excellent cause. 

There are three estates in England, the popular, the military, and 
the ecclesiastical. The people are held in little more esteem than 
if they were slaves. 

The military branch is employed in time of war in mustering 
troops. The clergy are they who have the supreme sway over 
the country, both in peace and war. Amongst other things,^ they 
have provided that a number of sacred places in the kingdom 
should serve for the refuge and escape of all delinquents ; and no 
one, were he a traitor to the crown, or had he practised against 
the king's own person, can be taken out of these by force. And 
a villain of this kind, who, for some great excess that he has com- 
mitted, has been obliged to take refuge in one of these sacred 
places, often goes out of it to brawl in the public streets, and then, 

ne viene liberato senza dare sicurtta, 6 che militare, et ecclesiastico. II popolo d in 

il giuditio delli xij sia fomito : ne per alcuna poco maggiore stima, che se foese servo, 

attione calunnioaa ne resulta alcun danno II braccio militare ne tempi di guerra 

alio attore : Tanto rigido modo di procedere serve per congr^;ar genie. Aasai preti et 

contri li mal (attori doveria ritenere gV In- in pace et in guerra hanno la sovranitiL 

glesi da qual si vogli malefitio : ma con del regno. Et tra Paltre cose li detti 

tutto cid non ^ paese al mondo, dove sieno preti hanno proveduto, che nel Regno siano 

piu ladri, e piik malandrini, che neiringhil- molti luoghi sacri per refugio, e scampo 

terra ; in tanto, che sono pocbi quelli, che d'ogni delinquente: E se benecolui avesse 

ardicchino non che altro di bel mezo giomo trattato contra la corona, 6 contro la Per- 

di andar soli per la campagna, e meno la sona stessa del Re, non puo essere levato 

notte per le cittik, e maasime per Londra : per forza di franchigia : E quel tale ribaldo, 

II quel male eiTctto h<\ preso origine da che per qual si vogli grande eccesso com- 

ottima causa : messo si e ridotto nel luogo sacro, va molte 

Sono ill Inghiltcrra 3 stati, popolare, volte i rompcre la publica strada, poi ri- 
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retoming to it, escapes with impunity for every fresh offence he 
may hare been guilty of. (54) This is no detriment to the 
purses of the priests, nor to the other perpetual sanctuaries ; 
but every church is a sanctuary for 40 days ; and, if a thief or mur- 
derer who has taken refuge in one, cannot leave it in safety during 
those 40 days, he gives notice that he wishes to leave England. 
In which case, being stripped to the shirt by the chief magistrate 
of the place, and a crucifix placed in his hand, he is conducted 
along the road to the sea, where, if he finds a passage, he may go 
with a '^God speed you ! ^ But if he should not find one, he walks 
into the sea up to the throat, and three times asks for a passage ; 
and this is repeated till a ship appears, which comes for him, and 
so he departs in safety. It is not unamusing to hear, how the 
women and children lament over the misfortune of these exiles, 
asking ** how they can live so destitute out of England ; '* adding 
moreover, that ** they had better have died than go out of the 
world,'' as if England were the whole world ! 

In another way, also, the priests are the occasion of crimes; 
in that they have usurped a privilege that no thief nor murderer 
who can read, should perish by the bands of justice ; and, when 
any one is condemned to death by the sentence of the twelve men 



al laogo, TiMM Miiciir»to aa- poi two HpotCo flao a Unto, ch« appariar* 

par U nooTO i cct aao comaaao ; ae aava, cha lo viaai, a eoa) ■< parta laJvo : 

qoaHo apporla <lanao alcaao alU bona da Na a diapiacavole coaa k tvntira, cha donaa 

prUi, aa ad altra fraachigia parpaCua ; ma a fiuiciuUi piangaao U diaaTtatura di qoalU 

agai ebiaia 4 fraa«bi|pa per 40 giorai : E diipatriaUni, perrh^ domaadaao in cha aiodo 

aa aa ladro, 6 homicidiala fn ggitu aaaa in agli potri vivara fuor d'tnghiltarra coal 

I hiaM ao pu6 partirai Mcaro Ira li 40 poraraUo, aippiiagf^ndo actam dio, rba taata 

giorai, al Saa di qaaJU, agU diea di Tolarai hararia potato aiortra. quaato aadara ^lori 

partira d* laghiharra. NaJ qaal caao dal dal BMmdo, coom m laghillarra faaM tatta 

praatdanla dalla tarra viaaa spogliato ia iJ aioado ? 

caoueia, at dalogli aaa croca ia aiaao, a Par altra via ancora i pnCi aoao eaaaa di 

caadotto par bmsso dalla via Aao al BMra, altri dalttti, p«>relii ti hanao oaurpalo pH- 

dava trovaado paaaggio, ai ▼« cob Dio ; ma vilagie, cba alcuno ladro, 6 voro booiirida, 

Moa lo trovaado, aatra ia mara lino alia rh» lappia l^ggara ita BMirto par a^ao di 

gala, a par 3 voll# doo^ada pamangin ; a giaatitia : K quaada par giattitia dalli a^ 
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of the robe, if the criminal can read, he asks to defend himself by 
the book ; when a psalter, or missal, or some other ecclesiastical 
book, being brought to him, if he can read it he is liberated from 
the power of the law, and given as a clerk into the hands of the 
bishop. (55) But, notwithstanding all these evasions, people are 
taken up every day by dozens, like birds in a covey, and especially 
in London ; yet, for all this, they never cease to rob and murder 
in the streets. Perhaps this great prevalence of crime might 
have been better prevented, had not former kings condensed the 
criminal jurisdiction under one head, called the Chief Justice, who 
has the supreme power over punishment by death. This officer 
either goes himself, or sends his lieutenants or commissioners, 
at least twice a year all over the kingdom, but still more frequently 
to London, to put the unfortunate criminals to death ; and it is 
scarcely possible that one person should suffice for so great an 
extent of country, though the arrangements are as good as possible, 
for the kingdom of England, with the principality of Wales, is 
divided into thirty-six parts, which they call in their language 
shires; (56) and, for each of these divisions a president is named 
every year, who is called the sheriff, and he is the administrator of 
the fiscal concerns, and the executor of all the orders emanating 

huomini <U manio tia alcuno oondennato k criminali in uno tolo chiamato il Gapitano 
morte, m il reo uk leggere, domanda cbe si di Ginstitia, il quale hk miprema autorit4 
vuole difendere con il libro ; ond« •• gli di punire k morte : Cottni b lia, 5 manda 
porta 6 il p«dmiata, 6 il meMale, 6 qoal si suoi luogotenenti, 5 oommessarij per tutto 
▼ogli altro libro ecclesiaatico, e tapendolo il regno due volte V anno al meno, ma piik 
leggere, viene liberato de la forza, e come tpotK) k Londra, e A morire li disventurati ; 
derico i dato nelle mani del vescovo : eC non ^ quasi possibile, che uno solo sup- 
Ma con tutte queste diversioni ogni giomo plisca k tanto paese, quantunque gl* ordini 
ne sono impiocaii li belle dozxine, come se sieno quanto si possa dir belli, poiche il 
foMino mazzi d* uccelli, et massime in Regno d^ Ingfailterra con principato di 
Londra : Et con tutto ci6 mai oessano di Wallia e distinto in xxxrj parti, le quali in 
rubare, ne di assassinare alia strada. Forse, loro lingua chiamano Ckxrt, e da ciascuna 
che a tanti mancamenti si troTeriano mag- parte ogn*anno si fa un presidente, il quale 
giori ostacoli, quando li Re paasati non e nominato Seriffo et e procuratore del 
havessero ristretto coal forte le giuriiMlitioni fiaco, et esecutoro delli eomandamenti, che 
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from the King's Majesty^ or the Court, or this Chief 
And if the King should propose to change any old established 
rule, it would seem to every Englishman as if his life were taken 
from him ; but I think that the present King Henry will do away 
with a great many, should he live ten years longer. 

1 dare say that your Magnificence will have been surprised, when 
I stated that there was only one Chief Justice in the whole king- 
dom ; and will, perhaps, have imagined that 1 meant to imply that 
the Dukes of Lancaster, York, Suffolk, and many others dispensed 
justice in their own countries ; but these English noblemen are 
nothing more than rich gentlemen in possession of a great quantity 
of land belonging to the crown ; and any King who had several sons, 
or kinsmen, and persons of merit, not only gave them great estates 
to enjoy, but also conferred upon them the titles of duke, marquess, 
or earl, assigning to each of them some small influence over the 
revenue of the place from which their title is derived ; as, for in- 
stance, 200 crowns per annum (40/. sterling) are paid to the Duke of 
York, from the royal dues of the city of York; and the jurisdiction, 
both civil and criminal, and the fortresses remain in the hands of 
the Crown. It is however true tliat the Church of Melnien (Dunelro- 
ensis, Durham) which is on the borders of Scotland, has several 



v«n«oM dalU UmmU dmi VU, 6 dalU Cort«, ricelij gwitilbomini poaiMoH di «rM ^t 
•t 4a q««lo Cmpkuno di QnmtHim : E tiU di Urmo pmriin^ntm ^k eoro— ; • 



qaamio U iU voImm atntair* ftleva* ordiiM troT»adaai alevn lU hav«r» hAmio divvrvi 
urtioo, Ad ofni In^imm p*r«riA, ch« ^li SfUoli, A ▼•ro congQinti di Ma|(««. • p«r> 



§am» ImrmtA U vita, mft io credo, cb« il pr»- mnm virtooMi, nb' aolAA** davftAo (oro frttmii 
to Urn Hcnrioo o« aia p«r imrmr molti, m tmmpm^fnm 4 fod«r«, niA mncor% gii hono* 



avTvrri, efti* ugli aoprm viva Aaeocm i aotti. niv^ao di Tiu4o [>ucmU, 6 di Miri hiln, o 
Io credo ch« V** MAgm^ wi mtk omju- di CooUlo, Uiiipiiiidoli qoalrbo picrtula 



viltliata, ipMado bb deCIo, eh* ia tattu il aalonta la I* MitrUa dalia Utrm, ■dMo la 
llvfnio noa aia rh« aa solo Capttaao di tad^U d«lla qaaia colai •rm frMln f>«ca u 



•C Havre tarm pmumto eh* lo lonU, coom aanaao 2(K) «. 4 I 'aaao aJ 
liaMii volalo laUadert de taixaetro. di l>ura di Orrbi eopre T valrete refpe d«JU 



Chrki, di 8opkolcu. ct rl»« molu aJtn d«6- ritU d'Orrbi, H la junedlUufM e*m ri»tW. 
Urn* fere gtwHUtiM ne i l<>n» pecmi Me rooM rrtcninair. «4 U fftrtrfte rrete*en«> tn 



^iNeCi H«||^ Inf(l«« ***^ •**oo aJtrv cIn" iiiaA«> d^lla cuttmm \L brn ••ru, rW la 
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castles in ber own power, and exercises temporal jurisdiction, and 
coins some small pieces of money ; in like manner as the metro* 
politan city of Canterbury coins half-groats^ a piece of money of 
the Talae of two pence. (57) In the earliest times of the Norman 
kings, it was no great matter to give large estates to many gentle- 
men ; for when King William the Bastard conquered England for 
the crown, all the land that was not fit for cultivation was divided 
into a number of parts called ''military services,'' giving and 
assigning to each service, or, as they were otherwise named, fte^ 
60 acres of land ; an acre being about as much as two oxen can 
cultivate in a year. It is computed that there are at present 
96,230 of these fees ; but the English Church is in possession of 
28,015 of them; the remainder are tlie property of the crown, or 
of the barons of the realm, who however, pay acknowledgements 
to the crown for them. (58) There is not a foot of land in all 
England, which is not held either under the Kling or the Church ; 
and many monasteries also pay acknowledgements to the King 
for their possessions ; a great number of them having been founded 
out of the royal funds, by the crown, after the conquest by King 
William. And, if any knight should have acquired a sufficient 
number of these fees to be able to keep up a great establishment, 

Chicn di Melnien, U quftle i alU oooflni di potK>no enltiTare in un Anno ; $k tono aI 

SeotiA, hi in poier tuo dcunl oMtoUi, ei om pretente eomputati dettl feadi 96,230 m. 

jnmditione tcmpormle, •! batto alcuni pie- Ma U chicM AngUoAna ^ in pnnwiione di 

eioli dcnAii, Mcondo che 1a MatropoU zzTiij m. et zt di tAli Mrrity : II reito h 

GAntuATMiM bAtta messo groMo, ci6 ^ nnA neUA ooronA, d rero n«a BAroni del R«gno, 

nxmelA di dne denAii : Ne fik dAl principio che per6 fg& rioonoAoono dAlU ooronA : Ne 

delli Ra NormAnni gnn com di dAre molie in tnttA InghilterrA u trovA pore an pAlmo 

poMtMicini i molii gontilbomini, percb^ di torreno, il quAJe non ua rioonoKiuto 6 

qoAndo il Re Onglielmo BeeUrdo conqvietJ dAl Re, 6 dAlU ChiesA ; et molti monAeterij 

r InghilterrA aUa ooronA, poi quel terreno, AnoofA rioonoeoono dAl Re U terreni che 

che n5 si troTATA Atto aIIa cnlturA, f«k di»- poeieg g o n o, perch^ dopo 1a ConqoistA fiOtA 

tinto in molte perti chiAmAte eenritij mili- dAl Re Oaglielmo furono fondAti dAllA 

tAri, dAttdo, et iMegnindo Ad ogni terTitio, coronA molti monAeterij oon le poiieesioni 

Altrimenti detto feudo, 60 Acre di terreno, reAli : E ee li ritroTeaee alcuno CAVAliere 

et unA ACfA ^ quel tAnto, che due bovi molto ricco di feudi, per modo che *1 
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he may get himself created an Earl by the King, howbeit the 
present King Henry makes very few. (59) In former times the 
titled nobility, though, as I said before, they possessed no for- 
tresses, nor judiciary powers, were extremely profuse in their 
expenditure, (60) and kept a very great retinue in their houses 
(which is a thing the English delight in beyond measure) ; and in 
this manner they made themseWes a multitude of retainers and 
foIlowers9(6l) with whom they afterwards molested the Court, and 
their own countries, and in the end themselves, for at last they 
were all beheaded. Of these lords, who are called wMiies^ 
(knights), there are very few left, and those diminish daily. 
But the present King Henry has appointed certain military 
senrices, to be performed by some of his own dependants and 
familiars, who he knows can be trusted on any urgent occasion ; 
and can be kept on a much smaller number of fees, costing him, 
it is said, on an aversge 60 nobles per annum, which are equi- 
valent to 120 florins of the Rhine (62) (204^ sterling). All the 
lands of the nobility, however, are not in cultivation, for a great 
portion lies barren and waste ; and I am told that there are more 
than 4000 parks in England, all inclosed with timber fences. (63) 
And such is the condition of the Lords temporal, in this kingdom. 



grmiid*, • nniD«rA ikmigiia, li potri* bmbo : Ma U pr wt w U lU Htorieo h4 eoo- 

Ur enmn Cont« <U1 iU, qoantiinqa* U pr»- ititttilo UU Mrrit^ mUiuH in Alcuni mm4 

•mto Re Henrieo ne (kccia pochi : Imp«r6 dooMftici, • fknigliAri, d« quali ^4 eh* m 

ch« a lanpi pMwH li Signoh bonofvti di ne p«d Adar* in ogni urgeotiM** foa oe- 

Titolo, cam9 hd d«Uo di topra, aaeora ch« oaiiooa, ct fti ^k maatoiMiido eon aMai 

IKM haff wn jiiraditioo«, 5 fortaua, jmr* miaor aocnma d« fmdi, i qnali ti die* cha 

•raao moiti Ubwmli in t^n U ipwi, a notrira frvttino I* an anno par l*altro 60 nobali, 

naila eaaa loro molta gaota : II cha topra cba tooo canto at vanii flofini di Ratio : 

modo piaca k gl* laglaBi, at in qaana Noo wk lavora parO tnCto U tarraoo da*Oan- 

guiia d fMavaao molU cliaotoli, a Mguaci ; tilhomini, pareb^ aaMii na 4 oeeapalo in 

eoo U qoali poi infiiCaTano la oorooa, at la parti ■alvatidta • Harila : Et io iataoda, 

propria patria, at in flna fra di toro made- cha li parri d'lnghillarTm tooo pia da 4000 

iiai, parehi in ultiaao araao tntti datapitati . tatti cinti da lagnama : E tali tooo U ta«. 

Adaaa di qoaati Signori chiaaaati Militi va porali Sig^ di qoal ragno^ 
na tooo pochiat*^ ct ogni giomo tc na mtA 
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But that of the Lords spiritual is very superior ; for, besides 
their own lands, they possess the actual tenth of all the produce of 
the earth, and of every animal ; and any one living in his own 
house pays the tithe of every thing to the Church, besides the 
third part of every inheritance, which has been mentioned 
before. (64) Nor is the saying that is so common in this country 
without cause, — '^that the priests are one of the three happy 
generations of the world/' 

Although the Church of England is so rich, there are not more 
than two archbishops, Canterbury and York. In the province of the 
former, thereare thirteen English and four Welsh bishops; in that of 
the latter, only two. (65) But the number of religious houses in 
England, both for men and women, is prodigious, and the greater 
proportion are of royal foundation. (66) Nor can I omit to mention 
here, that in the diocese of Bath there are two convents, not above 
twelve miles distant from each other ; the one for monks, named 
Glasberi {Glastonbury), and the other for nuns, named Santsberi 
{Shaftesbury), both of the order of St. Benedict. (67) The abbot 
of the former has an annual income of more than 25,000 crowns, 
and the abbess of the other above 10»000 ; and the English say 
amongst themselves, that '^ the finest match that could be made 

Ma li Sig^ q>intiiali itoiuio molto m^glio, bieri, loCto Eborocon non n« loiio pi4 efa« 

pcreh^ oltim di kxro propr^ termii hftano U due toUm**. Ma il nnmero 6b mowMtarij 

▼dm d«etma d* ogni fhitto t aii ai U e, oome d* In^ilterra, oosl per huomini, c<him per 

aoco di qtuJunque enimele : Et te uno donne i molto grande, et U maggior parte 

habiu neU* toA propria habitasione, del eoiio di fondatione R^ia : Ne poeeo prefer- 

totto paga la vera decima alia cbieea, dieo mettere di dire in qaesto luogo, cbe nella 

oltra qoella tena parte, cbe di ■opra si e dioceei Baconienee eono doe Monaetery 

detto, die le perriene di tntte le herediti : distinti V ano da V altro non pi4 di zij mig- 

Ne tenia eaoia si frequenta il prorerbio in lia, uno di bnomini cbiamato Olaaberi, 

quel regno, '* Cbe li preti sieno una delle T altro di donne nominato Santsberi, amb*- 

3 felici generationi del nKmdo.*^ due dell* ordine di San Benedetto : V Abate 

In tanta ricbezza della Cbiesa Anglicana del primo hk piu di iS.zx" d* encrata ; et la 

non sono pi& di due Arciveseori, Cantan- Abatessa deir altro pssso x* : E dioesi tra 

rensis, et Eborocenais : Sotto quello di Can- gl* Inglesi, " Che in tutta Inghilterra non ^ 

tnria son xiij Vescovi Inglesi, et iiij Cam- potria (are il pi& bello matrimonio, cho tra 
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in all England, would be between that abbot and abbess !" 
However, there are few of the monasteries of England that send 
to Rome for their bulls ; {&S) nor are the deaneries, or canonries, 
or even the parochial livings, of which it is said that there are 
52,000, in the gift of the crown. I, for roy part, believe that the 
English priests would desire nothing better than what tliey have 
got, were it not that they are obliged to assist the crown in time 
of war, and also to keep many poor gentlemen, who are left beggars 
in consequence of the inheritance devolving to the eldest son. 
And if the bishops were to decline this expense, they would be 
considered infamous, nor do I believe that they would be safe in 
their own churches ; (6V) which churches, although so rich, as I 
have already mentioned, are not in fine cities, for there are 
scarcely any towns of importance in the kingdom, excepting these 
two : Bristol, a seaport to the west, and Boraco (Eboracum) other- 
wise York, which is on the borders of Scotland ; besides London 
to the south. 

Eboracum was in ancient times the principal city of the island, 
and was adorned with many buildings by the Romans, in their 
elegant style ; but, having been sacked and burnt in the reign of 
King William the Conqueror, she never afterwards could recover 
her former splendour ; so that, at present, all the beauty of this 



qiMllo AbtMU*, ct V Abb«UMA :" Tutu tia wmeoo Mcuri n«JU lort> medtaijni cHmm, !• 

pochi aono li rooDAiC«nj d* Inghilterrm, rh« qoali b«t»rh« •(•no ricrhv, coot* •« ^ drtio, 

naadino k torn \m bolle 4 Rocda ; n« i noo aooo p*r6 in b«ioo« rittl, pvrrb^ il 

diacooAtt, 6 v«ro cttnooicati • iropetrmno in ll«>fnK> ha porhiM* t«rr» da conto, cb« 

cortr, nm meno le parrocchie, le quali tt die* tono qu«iC« du«, rid ^ Briito, rb« ^ porto 

mmtrt 52* : lo qoanto k in« cr«do, cb« i di mar* rmno pooMit*, • Boraro «vf«o 

prKi Ingleai non taprvltbono dcBid«*rar« Orrhi, il qoaU • alii co^Sni d«Ua flootia, • 

mrglio di qucllo rbe baono, m non foaarro, di Loadra aJla part* mmdiana. 

cocna •ooo, n«cMUtaU d* aiutaiv la corona Vk aoucam** Boraro la prioripala cittA 

quando U fa guerre comr anco nutnn> d*lP laoU, omata da Roaiani d« molu 

molti pov^ri gmtilhuuimt. i quaJi rcaCano •diAuj, •ecnndo ta •Icipuitia di«i»t Rooiaai . 

■i^ndici prr ta hrr^ita rh«* turca aJ pnmo- Ma aJ traipu dcJ li« (iuKltelmo (*unqu«ator» 

ipvnito : K w i prrUti no fa ri Mino qu«aCa f« abbnirtaia, • rotnnata del lutto, o« mai 

■aHaao rvpttUtI laJkiM, d« ertdo cW poi kA paC»io rarttp^rart I* a»Uco hm tfUm- 

CAMU. soc. r 
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island is confined to London ; which, although sixty miles distant 
from the sea, possesses all the advantages to be desired in a mari- 
time town ; being situated on the river Thames, which is very 
much affected by the tide, for many miles (I do not know the 
exact number) above it : (70) and London is so much benefited by 
this ebb and flow of the river, that vessels of 100 tons burden can 
come up to the city, and ships of any size to within five 
miles of it ; yet the water in this river is fresh for twenty miles 
below London. Although this city has no buildings in the 
Italian style, but of timber or brick like the French, (71) the 
Londoners live comfortably, and, it appears to me, that there are 
not fewer inhabitants than at Florence or Rome. It abounds 
with every article of luxury, as well as with the necessaries of 
life : but the most remarkable thing in London, is the wonderful 
quantity of wrought silver. I do not allude to that in private 
houses, though the landlord of the house in which the Milanese 
ambassador lived, had plate to the amount of 100 crowns, but to 
the shops of London. In one single street, named the Strand, 
leading to St. PftuPs, there are fifty-two goldsmith's shops, so rich 
and full of silver vessels, great and small, that in all the shops in 

dore : si che al preTento tutU U bdlezza di la luliaoa, ma alU Franxete di Ic^gnami • 

qaelP Im>U k ridoUa in LondonU, ci6 k tern, pure habitano i Londreai comodam** 

Londra, la quale ben che tia 60 miglia Ion- et k me pare, che non habbiano meno habi- 

tana dal mare, nondimeno hk tuttc le como- tatori che Fiorenxa, e Roma. Et abonda di 

dita maritime, che si poasono desiderare : E qualunque coea pertinente tanto k lusso, 

situaU sopra il flume Tamisa, 11 quale so- quanto alle necessitli delli habitanti ; ma 

pra Londra parecchie miglia, la contezsa sopra tutto in Londra k mirabil copia di 

non s6, sente largam** la diminutione, et argenti lavorati, non parlo di case private, 

r accrescimento di 6 bore in 6 bore dell* cbe V boste in caaa del quale babitava 

oceano: Et i la citti di Londra riene tanto P Ambas' Milanese, ne bavcTa per 100 

benefltiodiquestareciprocatione, che Ano alia scudi, ma delle bottegbe che sono in Lon- 

citti Tengono navi di 100 botte, et k presso dra 52 d* orefici in una stradasola, che si 

k Londra 4 cinque miglia Tiene ogni gran chiama la Strada, cbe va k San Paolo, sono 

nave : ma tutta via 1* acqua di quel flume le dette botteghe tanto riccbe, t ripiene di 

i dolce flno sotto Londra xx miglia : E vast d* argento grandi, e ptccoli, che nelle 

bench^ la citta non babbia edifity alP usan- bottegbe di Milano, Roma, Venetia, e Pio- 
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Milan, Romey Venice, and Florence put together, I do not think 
there would be found so many of the magnificence that are to be 
seen in London. (72) And these vessels are all either salt cellars, 
or drinking cups, or basins to hold water for the hands ; for they 
eat off that fine tin, which is little inferior to silver (pewter). 
These great riches of London are not occasioned by its inhabitants 
being noblemen or gentlemen ; being all, on the contrary, persons 
of low degree, and artificers who have congregated there from all 
parts of the island, and from Flanders, and from every other place. 
No one can be mayor or alderman of London, who has not been an 
apprentice in his youth ; that is, who has not passed the seven or 
nine years in that hard service described before. Still, the 
citiaens of London are thought quite as highly of there, as the 
Venetian gentlemen are at Venice, as I think your Magnificence 
may have perceived. 

The city is divided into several wards, each of which has six 
officers ; but superior to these, are twenty-four gentlemen who they 
call aldermen, which in their language signifies old or experienced 
men ; and, of these aldermen, one is elected every year by them- 
selves, to be a magistrate named the mayor, who is in no less esti- 
fisation with the Londoners, than the person of our most serene 

rraia iiMi«m« al parer mio noo q« hanno qodU dorm MrrilU BarmU di toprm : M* 

Unti di qtt«lU gnutdessa, quAoti w 00 T«d« tatta via i ciltAdini Loodmi Mi-vmno UuiU 

in Londfm . K dcili vmi wrrooo tuUi 6 p«r rvpuUftion* in l»odfm. quaoto li rmiuI- 

rmUmt lale, 6 da ber«, 6 per dare Tacqua homiai V«iMCiani in Vnirtia, coc»« rrtdo 

alU mani : Imperb cha n«l manipar* uaano cha babbia cocuMderato, aC in parta poCiito 

vaai di queJ nubile ^tMgno poco diffarenta vadera V** Mag^tftcaoUa. 

in qaanlo alia bellctta dcUoargento: Na La cttU viena dialinla in direrai afti, 

•ono qaaati coat grandi hrbaxta in Londra, ha«endo ciaaruna di quell* tj. oAUaJi ; Ma 

pairba vi Menn cavalien 6 ban>ni habttanii : di tatia aono taparion aatiij. U(gnan diia- 

aaai »ono tutti popolan, ei artjAri rongra- mati da loro Andrrmani, rbe in quel lia> 

gati da tulta 1* laula, e della Kiandra, e di guaggio ugatSra buomo ailipalo. 6 varrbia ; 

qoaJunquaaJtroluogo: Ne puoalrunoe«er* K dt quaali lain). Andremaai ogn* anao da 

Mar, 6 «ero Andremanoo di Lundra, m niNi lort> medaaiani ^ craato un magtetralo nomi- 

k tCaio in sua giotenta Apre«ditM>, ci^ i nato Men>, il quale da Londraai noa ^ niaao 

ebi M& hk aanito li «ij. a «ii^. aaai ia iti—lii, cIm la pwa aaa del tar"* naitrat 6 
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lord (the Doge) is with us>or than the Gonfaloniero at Florence; (73) 
and the day on which he enters upon his office^ he is obliged to 
give a sumptuous entertainment to all the principal people in 
London^ as well as to foreigners of distinction ; and I, being one 
of the guests^ together with your Magnificence^ carefully obsenred 
every room and hall^ (74) and the court, where the company 
were all seated, and was of opinion that there must have been 
1000 or more persons at table. This dinner lasted four hours or 
more ; but it is true that the dishes were not served with that 
assiduity and frequency that is the custom with us in Italy ; there 
being long pauses between each course, the company conversing 
the while. 

A no less magnificent banquet is given when two other officers 
named sheriffs are appointed ; to which I went, being anxious to 
see every thing well ; your Magnificence also was invited, but did 
not go in consequence of the invitation having come from the Lord 
Privy l^eal. At this feast, I observed the infinite profusion of 
victuals, and of plate, which was for the most part gilt ; and 
amongst other things, I noticed how punctiliously they sat in their 
order, and the extraordinary silence of every one, insomuch that I 
could have imagined it one of those public repasts of the Lacedcs 
monians that I have read of. (75) 

Tero come il Oonfaloniero di Fiorenza : et il vanda interponerano gran tempo ragionando 

giomo, nel quale egli entra in offitio, ^ ob- tntta Tia. 

ligaio k fare an suntuoiais'** convito k tutti Non h minore di questo conrito qndlo, 

gl* hnoroini da bene di Londra, et anco 4 che di oompagnia C^nno due altri oflStaali 

forestieri bonoreToli : et eteendo io uno chiamati Seriphi : Alli quali Tolai andare 

delli convitati insieroe con V** Magni^ per vedere bene il tutto : fli invitata ancora 

conaiderai molto bene per ogni camera e la Magnify V'*, roa non r\ and5 per eeeere 

■ala e per la corte, dove sedevano li conri- ttata invitata del Sig^ del Privato Sigillo : 

tati, et giudicai che foesero da 1000 et pii!i Io in quetto convito vidi copia d* infinite ▼{- 

perBone, che steasero ^ sedere k tavola : II vande e grande argenterie, la maggior 

quale deainare durdloepatiodi horequattro, parte indorata, e fra V altre cnae notai nn 

6 pih : Ma gP ^ ben vero, che le vivande grandifls<*ordinedi sedere, et unmarariglioao 

non famo portate in tavola con quella lulentio di ciascuno, che mi rappreeentaTano 

aaftiduitA, o frequenxa, come si coetuma da un publico convito da me gik letto fktto da 

noi in Italia ; iroper6 che da Tivanda a vi- Lacedeoionij : Kt alle simigliania di Lo«- 
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In imitation of London, which is truly the metropolis of 
England, every town, however small, elects its mayor, and the 
least towns their bailiff, and the shires their sheriff. I beliere 
that the same is done in the island of Jersey, one of the Menanian 
isles, lying near the kingdom of England to the south ; and in 
other small islands appertaining to Normandy, but neTertheless 
under the dominion of England. (76) 

There is no doubt that it is the practice at Calais, in the diocese 
of Moruini in Picardy (a place of about the sise of Mestre, (77) in- 
cluding all her suburbs), whose jurisdiction extends oyer three 
leagues of country, in every direction, being entirely surrounded by 
the French, excepting for one short league, which adjoins to the 
county of Flanders. There are always about 800 chosen men, in- 
cluding horse and foot, on guard at Calais, as your Magnificence has 
seen ; and I do not believe that the castle of St. Peter at Rhodes is 
more strictly guarded against the Turks than Calais is against the 
French. It is the same case with Berwick in Scotland ; and this 
is from ancient natural instinct ; but the diligent watch that is now 
kept over the Tower of London, was never so before the reign of 
Henry the Seventh, who keeps there a great store of heavy artillery, 
and hand-guns, bombards, arquebuses, and battle-axes ; but not in 

dra, la qua! i veram** la M«tn>poli d* In- coaSnaado da tatia U baada con I Franiati, 

f^hilUrra, of^ni terra bench^ picctola crM il aeeKto una piceiola lega, rh* lanniDa col 

•uo Mero, ct le terrr ininiRM> rnano il lUilo. ConU di Fiandra ; Kt alia ipuutlka di Galaa 

et le tchir* il Serifo : Credo rhe viva al auano continuam** tra padooi • eavaliari 

nwNleaimo modo I* Itoletta di tli«r»r. una rtrra SOO ralrnt* hotninl, utc mm* hi vadalo 

delle Menanic^ adiarenti al Refn^o d* In- la Main>i^ V'«; Ne io credo rho U Qm- 

ghiltarra alia parte auitrale et alcune altre telle di Han Pietro de Rodiaal tia n^ardalo 

laolette pertinente alia Normandia. ma (>er[> eootro a Turrhi con mafCffior dil^(e•ltia, dM 

•ottt>pae(e al Polled ienia del re^nod* Inichil tia ^uardato Calee rontro li Kraaieai : Rl 

trm. il Mmile m A di lleffvteoin AraCiA V. gnaHii 

Son # duUiio. rhe alio Mempio di Ixtn ^ per inatinto antico. cKe la dilt|reato g«ar> 

dra «lene Cale«, luofo di etrmito equale a dia del CaMello di Londra, rhe m f A al pre- 

MeMre. csm tutti i Imriciti in Piccardia nrlU •ente. non m Ucm maj ae nan per lleartco 

|>i«icr»i Morvifn*. ri ha intumo ila oKni «ij II quale «i tieoe dentru i^rajide artif- 

ranto juha*1ittonr ita 3 le^he di paeer. Iier»a g ii— a, ei oMfiaAa, aro f f xt tl. arrlli- 
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that quantity that I should have supposed ; it must be owned, 
however, that the ammunition of bows, arrows, and cross-bows 
in the said Tower, is very large and fine. (78) 

This kingdom has been, for the last 600 years, governed by one 
king, who is not elected, but succeeds by hereditary right. Should 
there be no direct heir, and the succession be disputed, the ques- 
tion is often settled by the force of arms ; and, though many ride 
on horseback to the place appointed for the decision of the quarrel, 
the combat takes place on foot. And, heretofore, it has always 
been an understood thing, that he who lost the day lost the king- 
dom also ; but the present King Henry, in all his reverses, shewed 
that, even were all the rest gone, he would defend himself in the 
fortresses ; and his good fortune has been equal to his spirit, for 
he never has lost a battle. From the time of William the Con- 
queror to the present, no king has reigned more peaceably than be 
has, his great prudence causing him to be universally feared ; and, 
though frugal to excess in his own person, he does not change any 
of the ancient usages of England at his court, keeping a sumptuous 
table, as I had the opportunity of witnessing twice that your 
Magnificence dined there, when I judged that there might be from 



bmi, e ipuigmrde : ma non perd in qaella haveMe peno il Regno : Ma U prvente R« 

qnaatiti, che io mi Mii* crednto : bene < Henrico in ogni rao aflknno hi moetrato di 

Tero che di archi, halestre, et Htecie in voleni difendere con le Ibrtesze, qoando 

deCto Cif tello re ne lono una grande, e bene ti foeee peno il reeto, et k P animo loo 

bella munis*. hi conri^Kwto la fortona, imperb che non 

Qnesto Regno gii 600 anni k goTemato pene mai alia campagna : Ne dal Re Gng- 

e retto per nn Re tolo, il quale non rien lielmo Conqueatore fino k questi tempi 

CiUo per elettione, ma per tuocemione : et alcuno hi regnato pih paeifioam** che il 

Yscando il Regno m ai ritrora piU che uoo, prcsente, il quale per la sua gran prudeotaa 

che lo pretenda, bene ^mmo ti giudica con k temuto univerMlm** da tutti : E ben che 

il meso dell* armi chi ne deva eaeere il aia per la sua persona frugalias** pure non 

succesBore: et ben che molti si oondnchino muta nella Corte sua alcuna parte delP 

i carallo per insino al luogo destinato per antioo uso d* Inghilterra, tenendo sontnoia 

deddere la difTerentia, pure alia fine com> tavola per quanto io ridi in due Tolte, che 

batlono i piedi : Et per il pesssto quello V. Magni^ vi desind, et io stimai che Ti 

che perdeva la giomata, s* intendera che mangiassi da 6 in 700 perMMio : E dicono 
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600 to 700 persons at dinner. (79) And his people say that his 
Majesty (80) spends upon bistable UfiOOl sterling annually, which 
is equal to 70>000 crowns. And it is possible that bis own per- 
sonal expenses, those of the queen and of his children, and the 
military escort who compose his guard, and are from 150 to 200 in 
number, besides the many civilities that he pays to foreigners, 
may amount to 20,000/. sterling, as it is said they do. And, 
although this appears a large sum, it forms a yery small item in 
the revenue of the crown, (81) which I understand "to be as 
follows : 

Eighty thousand marks was the sum appointed in days of 
yore for the King's maintenance. (A mark being worth thirteen 
shillings and four-pence sterling, which is equivalent to more 
than three crowns and a quarter of our money ; but, as we are 
only making a rough calculation, we will set the mark at three 
golden crowns ; which would make it 240,000 crowns.) 

For the maintenance of the Queen, 10,000 marks were allotted ; 
which, according to the aforesaid reckoning, would be 30,000 
crowns. 

For the King's eldest son, ix. the Prince of Wales, one third 
more (lessj than for the Queen was allowed, i.e. 20,000 crowns. 

Therefore the ordinary income for the maintenance of the King, 
Queen, and Prince, amounts to 290,000 crowns of gold. 

li Mioi, ehtt 8. MmbU fptnd* ndU UvoU sii)«. • d«n^ 4 di tUrli** ch« vMigoiio md 

k r aano &iiij* Hbri di lUHini, ch« tooo wmtrm piU di 3 ■rtidi, H nn quAfto d« ooiCH : 

8 70". El i poMibilci, cb« maeoi% oelU per- Ma p«r likrm an canto cos) alU rtimm, ikr6 

•OB* 0«A, d*llA lUgtnji, d« flglioli, •€ toldaii cb« ofpii marcm ▼oglta J9S d' oro, Hm mhm 

eortififtnl, ch« aooo dm 150 Aim in 200 p«r in tutto S 340*. 

la Mta guardia, con molt* cort«M« ch« vgli E pmr iJ viv^rt d«Ua R^Kina fbrocM> d«|Mi- 

iHa k forlii ri, >i dice ch« Uittt queaU tata x* marrh*, cba al cAlo daCto 



aicandioo alia •omma di la* libri di bono .V90*. 

BleHini : E b«ncbc <)u««(a par* una granda Par U pf* fvailo Ragio. cha i Pr^cipa di 

■fiwi, ^ nondimaoo aMai minora ddl* an- Wallta himo dapatali an tcrto pib cba la 

traU ; la quaU intando iMiri la Mfpianta. Raf* S 20*. 



Fttfocko g}k fC^aa Uraipo f^ depatala al Add*|u« Pentrata ordin* prr il vivar* dal 

«i«rrr Kegio So* manrbr, ct vala la maroa Ra^ Riftaa t Prtseipa mmoStPO^ d*< 
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This income is derived, in part» from the lands in the hands of 
the crown, and from the tribute on confiscated estates ; which 
tribate is a hard case, being of older date than the land confis- 
cated. Because, when the Danes used to infest the island, and the 
English were unable to defend themselves against their depreda- 
tions, the King of England entered into an agreement with the 
said Danes, to pay them a certain sum of money annually, which 
sum was taken out of the aforesaid income ; and this went on for 
a long time ; but when, at length, the invasions of the Danes 
entirely ceased, the kings of England did not on that account 
cease to take tribute from the people, but converted it to their 
own use. And they who know nothing about it, say that the money 
they pay to the king, is in order that civil jurisdiction may be 
given to the towns. (82) 

To this income of 290,000 crowns, another ordinary one is 
added, of this kind : — ^When any princes of the realm die without 
leaving heirs, their military services revert ^so facto to the 
crown ; thus, it receives the revenues the Duke of Lancaster pos- 
sessed, and they are entered into the royal chamber, called the 
Exchequer, which revenues amounted to a third of the sum 
allotted to the crown, which would be 80,000 crowns. 

QnciU entnte k foodaU parte in Unti oso loro : E chi non tk pib U che teato, 

tarreni non oonoMU ad alcnno, et in tributi dice U denari, li qoidi ai pegaTano al Re 

di terreni conSecati, e qnesto tribnto bntta lono caoBati ^ ci«^ che la jnrieditume cirile 

aatai, il qoal < pih aatieo che il terreno tome data alle terre. 

eonfbcato: Imperd che qoando li Daai A delta entratadi^290*,ie n*^aggianta 

inlSBstaTano I* laola, non baetara P animo un altra ordin* la quale d di queeta natora. 

alli Ingleei di difendeni da tanta moleitia ; Che qoando li Prencipi del Regno eono 

n Re d* Inghilterra si convenne oon i pre- Tenuta k morte lenza laaMre herede, li 

detti Dani di dar loro ana certa Mmma ogn* eenritij loro militari ipeo &tto tone derolati 

anno, la qual •omma di denari si cavava alia corona ; e tifa la corona qaello che il 

deir entrata prenominata : E questa cosa Duca di Lancactro haveria d' entrata, et i 

dord per gran tempo : Ma poi qoantunque scritta nella camera Regia, la quale si cfai- 

ftnalm** ceasaMe V infcetazione de Danij, non ama il Scaochier ; la quale entrata era il 

c sis o mo per6 li Re Inglesi di pigliare da 3* di qoanto era deputato per la corona, 

popoli il tribnto, ei covertirlo in proprio che larieno S 80". 
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It also takes the income of the Duke of York, which is 25,000 
marks, or 75,000 crowns. 

These two immense incomes are not to be wondered at, because 
those princes were Kings' sons, and their fathers, though they 
Could not dismember the kingdom, chose that their younger sons 
should have wherewithal to live according to their rank. 

The Duchy of Clarence has also reverted to the crown, which 
was worth 12,000 marks, or S6,000 crowns. 

That of Somerset, valued at 8,000 marks, 24,000 crowns. 

Also that of Gloucester, valued at 6,000 marks, or 1 8,000 crowns. 

That of Exeter, worth 5,000 marks, or 15,000 crowns. 

The Duchy of Bedford, worth 3,000 marks, or 9,000 crowns. 

These altogether would yield an ordinary return of 257|000 
crowns, which, added to the other (290,000 crowns), form an in- 
come of 547>000 crowns. 

Several marquisates and earldoms, and the fees of many gen- 
tlemen, have also fallen to the crown, but these being of small im- 
portance, are not noticed here* 

The English do not reckon their gabel, which they call cusiowu, 
in the ordinary income. (8S) These were originally levied for the 



PrMi<UMwotml'6QtimtA<MDo«d*Orelu, U DueUo di BtUbr* cU vmW«« 3* 

ebe i 25* narciM oIm MjiMo S 75*. umnhm, aooo 8 9*. 

Nt i da BAfmriglkusi di qiMtti da« m CIm mh«fio in tatto di cooc— o ordiaMW 

gimndi •oUmto, p«rch^ qtt«ati do* Prtaeipi 5 257*. cb« cofspuuto 1' uao co* 1* Altro 

turoao flgiioli di lU, •! li p*dri, cb« oA fkano d* mtraU ordin* 5M7*. 

pol«TMM> diTidcr* il r«fii<s voI^tado eb« U 8ooo in oltr* d^rolati aU* eomci* Mat- 

SfiJftliaiporihiivMiirDdAvirf honofmtnm**. cb«anti • CooUli AMni, eon le f««di di moktk 

B dvvoloto Ancorm aIIa eorooA il Dnonfto 0«otalhomini, i qoAli coiaa pieciolA ooiA mm 

di ClATtntiA, cHa taWta a^* mArclM, cbA li cooipvtADo con qoaalA MiCrmu. 

MAO 3 S6*. or Infl«« non cooipatAno n«ir ordianrio 

QuaIIo di SammAfiUr, cbA ne taUva 8* U gAbolle dA loro, chiAmntA coitnmA ; ti 

mArehA 524*. quAli dA princtpio farocM ordinAte p«r 

Aaoorm quoUo di OloocatrA, eh* vaIata •owMiiiDAOto dWU rorooA, pAgAndoAJ trA 

6000 iDArehA, cb« lono 5 18*. dmAri pw U vaIuIa d'ofni 20^ di »«r. 

II aimilA qucllo di IvAAtr* ch* vaIata 5* cmntiA cb* •ntrwmm^ «^ tiAcim, dol 

BiArebA, tono 515*. Di poi, i c%6 Hm tl lU pot—t 

CAMD. SOC. O 
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supply of the crown^ a duty of three pence being paid on erery 20 
shillings worth of merchandise^ that came in or went out of the 
kingdom. Subsequently, to enable the King to keep the coast 
free from pirates, this duty was raised from three to fifteen 
pence. (84) And this gabel or custom produces on an avenge 
20,000/. sterling, or 100,000 crowns annually. 

In this custom is not included the duty upon wools, which are 
carried into Europe by sea, and pay the third of their Talue to the 
King. (85) This very heavy tax was imposed in order to prevent 
the raw material being carried out of the country, and to encourage 
the home manufacture of cloth. This brings in about 40,000JL 
sterling, or 200,000 crowns. 

All these then, united, form an income of 847>000 crowns. 

There is also another duty upon the wools which are taken to 
Calais, and from thence sent out into Europe by land. This duty 
is called by these people the Staple. (86) But all the proceeds of 
the said woolstaple are assigned to the maintenance of the guard 
at Calais and Berwick; and are therefore not included in the re- 
venue. (87) 

The King never need be in want of more money still, should he 
require it, for, whenever any of his feudatories die, leaving their 
children minors, he takes the charge of the said children till they 

r Uol* <U Conali fh acemeiuU quesU g»- Sono ftdunqne in totto di eotnUa 5S47". 
belU <U 3 k XT deoAii : E qneito costume, Vi ^ uioorm nn Altro datio di IjuM^die 



6 gabellA di d* entnte I' un anno per li portano 4 Gales, e poi p tenm si 

r sltro xx* libri di steiiini, che sono ducono in Eniope : II qiud datio 4 cthhiimitw 

5100". da qnei popoli Su^lm: Ma tiitta qoMla 

Ne manco •* intende in detto costume il entnUa detta stapula, i isssgniti alia gnar- 



datio delle lane, le quali per mare sono dia dl Gales, e di Baruioo: si die nS si 

condotts in Europe, che pagano al Re i compute in entrata. 

3* di quelle che vagliono le lane : E questo Non mancano mai al Re denari freadii, 

cosl gran datio fli fktto perchi le lane no qnando ne Toglia, perchi ogni Tolla, ehe ad 

sieno estratte del regno inlaborate, ma ehe alcnno feudatario soprsTiene figUoU mimNriy 

li panni si labricassero nel regno : questo il Re nutrisee li detti flgUoli flno die sieno 

diritto Tale da 40* libri di sterlini, che in debito eti, el il resto si prende per ■•, 

sono S 200*. oonTeitendolo in uso soo partioolars i B 
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are of ige, keepingin the meantime all the profits of their estates 
for his own use. And, should the wife of any such feudatory 
remain a widow without children, his Majesty inherits everything ; 
because, according to the custom of the country, no one can 
marry again without the royal permission, and, to shorten matters, 
when they wish to obtain such a permission they pay a large sum 
of money ; and I understand that his Majesty makes more than 
50,000 crowns per annum, by the widows and wards. (88) 

It b no inconsiderable sum either, that he obtains from cathe- 
dral churches, monasteries, and other benefices, whose revenues are 
enjoyed by the crown during vacancy, for which reason such 
vacancies are not very speedily filled up. (89) 

And if the abbeys founded by the crown do not actually pay 
money to the King, they are obliged to defray the expenses of one, 
two, or three gentlemen, and as many horses, with their keep, at 
the pleasure of his Majesty. Because, whenever the King wishes 
to bestow an easy life upon one of his servants, he makes some 
one of these monasteries pay his expenses. 

In every exchange of money going out of the country, the King 
receives a Bolognese carlino per ducat. (90) 

And all these incomes, ordinary and extraordinary, are collected 
by the thirty- six sheriffs before named, who are the presidents of 



qtundo rtaU TcdorA MmiA (If lioli la donna R m 1' Abali« fSondaU dalU Cortma non 

4i qoalch* fvadatario, 4 nia MmvU p«r daaoo alcuoa MitrmU di dsnari al ll«, haono 

eooavguanU barade d* ogni coaa: parrh^ par obli|(o di n iirt una, doa, a tra gmn- 

■aeondo la eonauatadioa dal ra|nM> navuna tilbomioi. c6 taati oavmlli, a tanla pro- 

tala ti pud rimariUra taata la lieaoUa Ra- vWooa k cooapla^ito di S.M . Parrha qa4do 

gia : E par abrvviarla. pa|(ano boooa ■oma il Ra «vol eoocad«ra «iu qak«a k qualclM 

di daoari, quaodo pur vof lino oCtaoara lala too •anrilora, gli fli bkf la ipaaa da qualcvno 

licaotia : K( ioiotatido, cha da vadova a pu- di quaiiti monaaCarij . 

pilli Mia Miwtt ca^ak I* anno pib di 3!f0^. Noo mt9 alran eaabio di daaari tuon 

Na poeo frvttaao la eblaaa ealbadrali, dal ragno, cb« il Ra noo na tnmga an ear- 

mooaatarij, at altrt baoatflUj Taeaati, li qoali lino Bol onm ai par dacalo. 
tatti daraala il tampo drila vaoatione, rba K luU« la aoprmdatta Mitrmta m ordmana. 

pard non m gli provada rati prraCo del cx>ma aatraordinana aooo rmcvmr daJli 

), woo godttti dalla Corona. xftji«j tariphi aopra noaitnati, tk» aana 
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the thirty-six shires, into which, as we have already BBid, the king- 
dom of England, with the principality of Wales, is divided. 

The customs, however, and the duties upon wools, are collected 
by persons appointed by the King for that purpose, and these 
offices are not sold, as in Italy. I bad almost forgotten to men- 
tion the pension of 10,000 ducats, paid annually by the king of 
France, which was originally granted by king Louis (the Eleventh) 
to king Edward the Fourth, and was afterwards confirmed by 
king Charles (the Eighth) to king Henry the Seventh, when he 
went over into Picardy. (91) 

If the king should go to war, he does not content himself with 
his ordinary income, but he immediately compels the clergy to 
pay him one, two, or three fifteenths, or tenths, as is the custom 
with us, and more, if the urgency of the war should require it. 

One fifteenth net is worth 12,000/. sterling, or 50,000 crowns. 

And if it should be a case of glory, or necessity, such as a war 
with France or Scotland would be, on the requisition of so wise a 
king as Henry the Seventh, the three estates before named would 
always agree to give him one, two, or three fifteenths, and a 
fifteenth of the three estates is worth 37,930/. sterling. And thb 
tithe is not taken according to the real property of either the 
clergy or the laity, but by an ancient assessment of the kingdom. (92) 

preaidenti alle xxzt) achiere, nelle quali e tr« quindene, 6 vero dedme, Moondp 

hAbbUmo deCto che i diTiao il R^no d' Id> 1* luo nostro, et di Unte pih qnito lo itrigna 

gfailterra, et il PrincipAto di WalliA. il biaogno di quelU guerrs. 

Ma nondimeno le costume, et U diritti Una quindena di netto vale 12" libri di 

delle lane, aono riscoasi da buomini Regij ateriini, cha aono S 50*. 
k eid deputati, et non ai Tendono, come ai E ae gl* accade per coaa gloiioaa, 6 di 

A in Italia. Quaai mi era dimenticato la neceaaiti, oome aaria guereggiare eontro 

penaione delle 10"" ducati, cbe gli paga il Scotia, 6 Prancia, ogni volta cbe Tuole an 

Re di Francia ogni anno, che prima fik Re aario come e Henrico vij, li 3 atati 

data per il Re Luigi al Re Odoardo IIII* : aopradetti ai accordano di dare una qoin- 

poi il Re Cario la riconfenn6 al Re Henrico dena, duo, o tre, et tale quindena di rendita i 

vij. quando paaao in Piccardia. trentaaette mila, nore ceto, e trenta libra di 

Accadendo al Re fkr guerra, non ai con- ateriini : E queata decima de preti et aeoo- 

tenta delle aue entrate ordinarie, ma aabito lari non e aecondo la vera rendita, ma ^ 

condenna lo atato eccleaiaatico in ana, due aecondo V antica taaaam** del regno. 
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Although the crown has many offices in its gift, both for the 
serrice of the public and for the royal household, yet there are 
some which receive pay from the King, and others which do not ; 
such as the Constable, who is the commander-in-chief of the 
royal army, and the Marshal, who is at the head of the artillery, 
the Admiral of the sea, the great Steward of the household, and 
the Chamberlain ; of the other class, which comprises the more 
useful offices, are the High Chancellor, who is the superintendent 
of all the justice of the kingdom, (the receipts of this office not 
only suffice for the wants and remuneration of its possessor, but 
to pay all the other legal officers besides ;) also, the President of 
the Council, the Priry Seal, the Masters of Requests, and many 
others of a like nature, which are all given by the King for life, (93) 

This kingdom of England is not quite independent, I do not 
mean of the Empire, but of the Apostolic See. And I find in the 
Norman histories, that when King William, the first of that name, 
Duke of Normandy, was about to set out upon the conquest of 
England, he did homage for it to Pope Alexander the Seconds 
But the English histories make no mention of this ; and it is a 
forgotten thing. 

The English also write, that in the year of grace 1201, under 

B bM qIm la C«fft>M babbia divvrai «lri d» IToteH. e Molti aitH iiaUi, oba 

oSky li p« U regno, eoaa p la eaaa iUgia : tacti ii daaiM 4al lU 4 vita. 

BoiMlinMno alcuoi ri aooo, eb« Urmno pro- Quto lUgno d* lagbiitarrm bo« 4 Mua 

tWom dal IU, •« alcuoi nd, coom U Coo- qoalebo Mbiattiooa, aoo gi4 do I' laiporio, 

iMlabilo, cbo 4 gran eapitaoo dollo aaorcilo mo tk bono doUa todo Apoaloiko i El lo 

lUgio; •( il Maroaealco, il qoala 4 topra trovo noil* ItCorio Nonnando» ebo U Ro 

I' artigliora dell* «MroiCo : 1' Admiragtio Ougliol«o primo di tal noMo, Dnoa di 

dol Maro, il gran Ma«iro di coin, •€ il Nonnaadia, qoando Tola* pi— ro alia con- 

Ciamborlaoo : K corti altfi tooo gl* oAtij da qoaiA d* laghiltorrm, to no inftodd da Papn 

«til«. eoino 4 U (»fma Caneollona, U qoal* Al — mlro II*. Ma pnro I* Uiocio IngM 

4 •opraintondooU k lotto la guittitia dol non no fkano ^an t io o t alcnna : E taJ com 

rogno : E qocoto oAtio non toUoi** mtto 4 ■ o or d ata. 

aI IkMogno, • gvadagno di chi ti ^ p ru po ato, Se ri tono anco gl* IngWai, cbo I* anno dl 

na paga d«l mo ngn* aJtro oAtM togalo, gratia 1201 il ao (horanni ne u nobbo qool 

• tl Sonalono, il Piivalo 8«gillo, Ma- rtgno dalb CbicM Wwiai tollo U Pontii. 
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the Pontificate of Innocent the Third, King John acknowledged to 
hold the kingdom firom the Church of Rome, and paid a tribute of 
8,000 marks annually. But this subsidy also seems to be for- 
gotten by the Roman Church, which certainly is a wonderful 
Aing. (94) One only has remained, viz. that many years ago 
the English Elings, and the Danish Eangs who reigned in Eng- 
land, bound themselTcs to pay a certain alms every year to the 
church of St. Peter of Rome, which from that reason was 
ealled dbnarius pbtri (Peter's Pence). In later times, the 
Bishops, either to relieve the people, or to make money by it 
themsehres, for they certainly are no losers by it, entered into a 
composition with the Apostolic Chamber, to pay a certain sum at 
once, to some person who should reside in England for the pur- 
pose, on behalf of the Holy See, which agent goes by the name of 
the Apostolic Collector ; and they say that this ofiBce is worth 
from 800 to 1000 crowns per annum. (95) 

And this is what the island pays, at present, to the Church of 
Rome. And in such manner is England ruled and govemed. 

eato d* Innooentio III* e ch« ne p«gATano k danno non lo face, tl oompottfo ooa la 

r anno 2000 Mareha. Ma anco questo camera Apoitolica di dargli an taato ad 

Oenao i dimantieato dalla CIu«m Romana, nno, il quale per ci6 riaedeaae in Ingfafltem, 

ebe o«to i da mafayigliarMne : Un aolo i per nome di SanU Pontillcia ; il quale era 



ebe gik aoUi aoni U Re Inglen, e ebiamato CoUetora Apoalolioo : E dieono 
Dani Regnatori d* Inghilterra li obbligomo ebe vaglia detto oOtio dalli 800 alii 51000 



di dare ogni anno nna cerU elemoaina alia 1* anno. 

ChieM di San Pietro di Roma, il quale E qoeatoi il PieMnto, che dJ^PIaola alia 

percid fti ebiamato dbn Amiua psnu. Poi Cbiem Romana ; Et in tal modo li legge • 

li Veaoori d per liberara U Popolo, 6 gorema 1* IngfaiUerra. 

per imhnimra maggior aomma, ebe ano 
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NOTI 1. 

It IB rmther doubtful what the writer here meeni bj risola : whether (as 
he frequentl J uies that term to express England oiilj» and not the whole 
of Great Britain,) he would imply that England was free fVom many 
diseases with which Scotland and Wales were afflicted ; or, that most of 
the complaints to which the English were subject were not attributable 
to the climate, but to other causes ; or, could the word have been inserted 
by mistake, instead of FIuMa 9 

NoTiS. 

From this report of the weather, it may be inferred that the writer had 
quitted England before the summer of 149H, as it b stated that ^ in this 
years there was s great drought, by reason whereof a loade of hay, whieh 
was beforetime sold at London for fire shillings, was now sold for ten or 
twelve shillings, or more.** * 

NOTB 3. 

Carp is said to have been introduced into England by one Leonard 

Mascal or Marshal, a Sussex gentleman, about the year 1514 ; but it was 

known before, being mentioned by Dame Juliana Bemers, Uie priorsss of 

Sopwell, in her Book of Sc Albans, printed by Wynkyn ^ Worde, in 

1486 ; who writes thus — *^ And of the carp, that it is a deyatous fyssche, 

but there ben but fewe in Engloode ; and therefore I wryte the lasse of 

hym ;** so probably Mr. Mascal only naturalised this species of ftsh, and 

that about the era mentioned in the distich in Baker*s chronicle ■ 

** Hops m4 t«rk«y^ cm^ m4 hmt, 
Vmmm i«to Rjiffk»a *ll is a fMrr 

CAM D. 80C. N 
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which was just at the time of which we are treating. Tench and perch, if 
not indigenous in England, were introduced hefore this time, for we find the 
former mentioned in the household hook of the Duke of Buckingham (i 
Note 60), and a dish of the latter at Henry the Seventh's marriage feast (i 
Note 79) ; and Rondelet, an • eminent physician, bom at Montpellier in 
1607> who wrote a treatise <* De piscibus marinis," says, speaking of the 
perch, ** this fish abounds more in the river Po, and in England^ than in 
other parts." The salmon is confined in a great measure to the northern 
seas, being unknown in the Mediterranean and the waters of other warm 
climates. It always migrates to the sea in the winter, but it is considered 
to be a fresh-water fish.* 

Note 4. 

There appears to be little doubt that the vine was formerly cultivated in 
England for the purpose of making wine (though some have imagined that 
the word vinea might mean orchards as well as vineyards), but it is uncer- 
tain when it was first introduced. We are informed by Vopiscus, that the 
Emperor Probus, so early as a.d. 280, reitored the privilege of the vine- 
yard to most of the provinces to the north and west. Vineyards are men- 
tioned by Bede in the 8th century ; and amongst the laws of Alfred we 
find, ** should any one commit injury to the vineyard or lands of another, 
he shall make compensation therefore." The vale of Gloucester seems to 
have been particularly favourable to the culture of the vine. William of 
Malmesbury says, *' this vale is planted thicker with vineyards than any 
other province in England, and they produce grapes iu the greatest 
abundance, and of the sweetest taste. The wine that is made in them hath 
no disagreeable tartness in the mouth, and is little inferior to the wines of 
France." Most of the great monasteries had vineyards, from which they 
made wine for the use of their respective houses, and it is stated by Stowe 
that ** King Richard the Second planted vines in great plenty within the little 
park of Windsor, and made wine therefrom, whereof some part was used in 
his own house, and some part sold to his profit, of which the yearly account 
of the charges is yet to be seen in the outer gate-house, made by King 

* ItMMk W Alton 1i Complete Angler. Bingley^ Aninml Biogrmphy. 
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Henry the Eighth, where the moneth ooari, kept hj the clerki of the honor 
and cattle, for the pleea of the fbreet and honor, are held.** It b mp p oee d 
that vinejardi graduallj fell into ditute from its heing discovered, when 
Gasconj was in the hands of the English, that the wine imported thence 
was both better and cheaper than could be made here. Some, howereri 
have aflrmed that there is upon record a treaty between France and 
England, in which it is stipulated that we should root up our vineyards, 
and be their customers for all our wine. Gascony wine was so plentiful in the 
reign of Henry the Seventh, that on the marriage of his daughter Margaret 
with the King of Scotland, twelve hogsheads of claret were given away t^ 
the populace. It was sold, in 15M, at about S^d, a gallon.* 

Note 5. 

According to Verstegan, ale and beer (being in fact the same thing) 
were introduced into England by the Saxons or Danes (by the latter it if 
still called a#/) ; but others say that the Romans found them in use amongst 
the ancient Britons. However this may be, they have been for ages past 
the common beverage of the English people. I find no record of their 
having ever been exported before a.d. 1492, when f a license was granted by 
Henry the Seventh to John Mercbaunt, a Fleming, to export fifty dolia (a 
dolium was a measure containing 126 gallons) of beer; since which time 
immense quantities have been sent out of the kingdom. In an original 
edition of Arnold's Chronicle (printed by Pjmson in 1521), I have met 
with the following receipt for making beer ; I ** x quarters malte, ij quarters 
wheete, ij quarters ootes, xl pound weight of hoppys, to make Ix barrels of 
singyll beer :'* and written by a contemporary hand on the margin, was, " dL 
(dimidium, half) quarter barley malte, iij p^kes wheete, iij pekkes ooCca, ij 
pound hoppys, to make my barrel of dobill beer, and five of sengyll beer.** 
There were only two kinds allowed to be made, single and double beer. At 
this time it wss a new improvement in the art of brewing to add hops (which 
had but Istely been introduced into the country) to the malt. This may 
sccount for iu non-exporutioo earlier, as it wss necessary to drink it 
fresh, when made of malt only. It wss forbidden to be uied at the king's 

• Ellb* IntrodorCkMi to DonM«Ujr Book. OuJ. SUIom 8rrip. ap. fUviU. A<ov«^ 
Ann»lm. LfUn^^ r4*ll«ruiM*. t Ryvwr^i F«a»fm. 

1 Arnold^ Climiiiclo. 
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table before it was fimB da^i old.* The London breweriea which flood 
aloDg the banks of the Thames at St Katharine'i, Wapping, and are eaDed 
** the Bere Hoase** in the mi^ given in the Ciyitates Orbisy were twice 
spoiled bj the king's (Henry the Seventh's) officers, for sending too much 
abroad nnlioensed, or brewing too mnch for home consompdon. The 
price of beer in 15M was 2\d. per gallon^ and that of ale was dc^f 

NOTB 6. 

The low state of agricohare at this time was occasioned b j the very 
great demand for English wool throughout the continent. This made it so 
much more lucrative to keep large flocks of sheep than to cultivate the 
land, that the conversion of arable lands into pasture increased to a very 
pernicious extent. Several statutes to enforce tillage were passed during 
the reigns of Henry the 7th and his successor (by one of them, the flocks 
of individuals, which often amounted to or exceeded twenty thoutand 
sheep, were restricted to two thau9€md) but without much effect, as, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, the lands in cultivation were computed at only one- 
fourth of the whole king^dom. By degrees, however, the exportation of 
English wool subsiding, and its price decreasing, landholders, being dis- 
appcnnted of their former profits, found it necessary to diminish their flocks, 
and to throw more land into cultivation.^ 

Note 7. 

It is generally believed that wolves were entirely extirpated from Eng- 
land in the reign of Edgar,§ who ** caused Ludullus, prince of Wales, to 
yelde him yerely by way of tribute, three hundred wolves, by reason whereof, 
within four years sfter, in England and Wales, myght skantly be found one 
wolfe alyve :" but this was not the case, as appears from a commission sent 
by Edward the First || to his faithful and well-beloved servant, Peter Corbet, 
A.D. 1281, **to hunt with men and dogs, and to destroy, in whatever man- 
ner may seem expedient to him, all the wolves he could find in forests, 
parks, and all other places in the counties of Gloucester, Worcester, 



* Br»w«r^ MiddloMx. f Fleetwoods Chronicon Preciomtm. 

X HenryS Hktorj of EogUind. HoUnihed*! Chronicle. 
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Hereford, Silop, uid Stafford.'' In SooUend, so lafe m the reign of Jemee (he 
Pint,* ** ererj beroo was obligwl, bj law, to hunt the wolf four times a 
year, attended bj all his tenants, in the proper season ;" and erery sherift 
with all the barons and freeholders of his county, was obliged to have three 
great wolf-huntings in the year. The country occupied by the forest of 
Caledonia, which formerly eitended across the whole of the southern part 
of Scotland, from the Atlantic ocean to the North sea, and of which Ettrick 
wood is supposed to have formed a part, continued to be infested with 
wolves till the letter end of the sixteenth and beginning of the serenteenth 
century,f when large tracts of wood were actually burnt in order to get rid 
of them. A wood, nearly twenty miles in length, in the neighbourhood of 
Loch Sloi, was consumed for thu purpose. The forest of Caledonia was also 
famous in antiquity for being the retreat of wild boars, which have long 
been extinct, and for a breed of wild cattle, milk white, with black musxlee» 
horns and hoofs, and ** long manes like lyones " (sccording to Lindsay of 
Pitscottie) ; which latter peculiarity has been lost by those of later days, 
perhaps by intermixture with the tame breed. These were presenred in the 
park of Drumlaorig till the middle of the last century, when their extreme 
ferocity occasioned their extirpation. { The same breed however still exists 
at Chillingham castle, in Northumberland, and in Chartley park, in Staf-* 
fordshire. There is a superstition attached to thoee at the latter place, that, 
whenever a black calf is bom amongst the wild cattle, it portenda the death 
of one of the fiunily of Ferrers, the Lords of Chartley. 

Note 8. 

** Taking partridges and pheasants with mnlamfui enginei in another 
man's grounds without his license," was first considered an offpooe by 
statute in the reign of Henry the Seventh, and the offender wai liable to a 
fine of 10/.^ 

NoTt 9. 

A swan is a bird royal, and in former times was held in soflcient estima- 
tion to have been the subject of several old Uwt. The kings of Eogiaod 

• BWck Acts of Jmm» Ui« Fim. f IImm*^ Evwy Dnj Book. 

: MiiMirvky of Um ScvUmh Bord«r. 
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had many swanneries^ and, besides these, all white swans not maAed as 
priTate property, swimming in an open and common riyer, might be seised 
to the use of the king, by his prerogative. No person was allowed a 
swan-mark who did not possess freehold property to the yalue of twe marka- 
per annum, unless he were the heir apparent to the crown, or had a special 
permission from the king. It was felony to steal swans, and if any one 
took the eggs from their nests he was liable to be imprisoned a year and & 
day, and to be fined at the king's pleasure (11 Henry VII.) It was for-' 
merly the custom for the swan companies, with the Lord Mayor of London 
at their head, to go up the Thames annually in August, for the purpose of 
taking up the swans to mark them, which was called noon upping ; this 
term was gradually corrupted by the vulgar into the unintelligible one of 
twan-hopping. The king's swans were marked with two slight notches or 
nicks, whence originates the common sign of the iW€ui with two necksf 
it having been at first intended to represent a royal swan with two nicks ; 
and it may have been observed that a crown still always encircles the necks 
of the anomalous bird suspended over the inns of the present day. Sir 
Edward Coke mentions a swan-herd as having formerly made a part of the 
king's establishment ; and in a curious old tract printed in 1570, called 
** the order for swannes, both by the statutes, and by the ancient orders and 
customes, used within the realm of England," mention is made of a court 
now obsolete, namely of *< the King's Majesties Justices of the Sessions and 
Commissioners of Swannes." Swans were formerly considered as great 
dainties, and when the price ofpouUety ware* was fixed by statute in 1572, 
a fat swan was placed at the head of the market at St. &d,f while chickens 
were sold at 4d. a piece, pigeons at I4d, per doxen, and ** the large hit 
goose" at only a shilling.* 

Note 10. 

Before the year 1562, when laws were made for keeping cleanliness and 
good order in the streets, all kinds of offal were thrown out from the 
butchers* and poulterers' shops, t which attracted the kites or gledes, crows, 
and other ravenous birds, which, being forbidden to be killed on account of 

* Jacobs Law Dktaonarj. ArehfeoIogU, toI. XVI. Honeli Etctj Daj Book. 
Stowed Surrey of London. 

t Biihop Stonlejr^ Familiar History of Birds. 
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their remoTing so oflfiratiye a nuiaaiiee» became to tame as to mingle 
the pataeDgen, and take their prej in the midst of the greatest erowds. 
There are still numbers of these birds exbting in London ;^ within a Terj 
few years there was a falcon's nest on the steeple of Spitalfielda church ; a 
ftmily of carrion crows established themselTes between the wings of the 
dragon of Bow church ; a nest of rooks has been in eiistence many yean 
in a tree at the comer of Wood Street, Cheapside ; and in 1881 a pair of 
hawks boUt their nest under the dome of Si. Fsul s cathedral. 

Note 11. 

Lead and tin constituted one of the most Taluable articles of eiportatioa 
in the early periods of English history. Almost all the cathedral churchea» 
palaces, and castles in France and other countries on the continent, are said 
to be covered with lead from England. The royal reTennes arising from 
the tin mines of Cornwall were valued at 2000 marks a year in the reign 
of Richard the First, and gpranied at that rate to his widow, Queen Beren- 
garia. These mines, which are of great antiquity, being supposed to have 
been known by the Phcsnicians, are under peculiar regulations, called fA# tlaii- 
iiaf3f /otM. The English workmen were so celebrated for their skill in the 
manufacture of pewter, that in 1548 they were prohibited by statute from 
either ** quitting the realm, or imparting their mystery to foreign appren* 
tices."! 

Note 18. 

According to the Northumberland Household book, the usual hours kept 
at this time, were— breakfut at 7 o'clock a.m^ dinner at 10 o'clock A.M.9 
and supper at 4 in the afternoon. 

Note 13. 

The longest day at Dungeoess is about 18h. 2^m. in leogth, and the 
shortest night 5h. 45m. ** From June to the middle of July, there is 
scarcely any night, and at what b called midnight the smallest print may 
be read.**! 

• J«M>i OlMBiogi in NftCarmI Hbtory. 
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NOTB 14. 



(Mh, Khig of Merda, made a ditch to separate bis Sazoo tabjectt from 
the Britons, extending from the mouth of the riTer Dee to that of the 
Wye, a distance of nearly 80 miks. This was called Clawdd Offa (Q&'s 
dyke) by the Welsh.* 

NoTs 15. 

The treaty concluded at Ayton in September 1497, whereby Henry 
the SeTenth consented to take the King and Queen of Spain as arbitrators on 
his differences with the King of Scotland, and James the Fourth consented to 
give up Perkin Warbeck, and to sign a truce for seven years, was brought 
about by the mediation of Don Peter de Ayala, the ambassador from the 
court of Spain to the King of Scotland, ** a man,** says Grafton, ** of no 
lease learning than prudent wyt and pregnant polide."f 

NoTB 16. 

The sense of ibis passage is not Tery clear ; whether it means that the 
king gave Don Peter a bag of money, without examining into or counting 
its contents, which would be rather out of character with the parsimonious 
disposition of Henry the Seventh ; or whether he gave him a sum that was 
nommalfy 900 nobles, but was paid to him in other coin ; which indeed 
must have been the case, for though the noble went for 6s* Bd. in accounts, 
there had been no piece of gold of that value issued since the 9th year of 
Henry the Fifth's reign. The noble was first coined by Edward the 8rd, 
A.D. 1340, and was struck on account of the great naval victory obtained 
by that king in person over the French ; on it, Edward was represented as 
completely armed, in a ship, with a naked sword in his right hand.{ 

NoTB 17. 

** The Scottis which inhabite in the southeme pairts be weiU nurtured, 
and leive in guid dvilitie, and the most civill use the Inglisch speech ; the 
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Other ptirt northenie, are full of mountaiMty and Terie rod and bomlio kynd 
of people doth inhabite, which is called the Reidschankis or wyld Scottis.*** 

Note 18. 

The genioa of the Scotch people appears to have always been partica- 
larlj devoted to architecture, as may be seen by the stupendous Gothic 
cathedrals and other religious edifices which anciently abounded in Scotland, 
and which were for the most part demolished at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, but of which such beautiful ruins still exist. The houses of the 
nobility were also very magnificent buildings in general, and it is worthy of 
notice that they are all described as having chimneys and windows, which 
were by no means common in England at this time. These splendid 
buildings might seem to be incompatible with the proverbial poverty of the 
nation, were it not that from the cheapness of the materials, there was no 
country in Europe where this taste could be indulged at so moderate an 
expense. The dwellings of the lower orders were wretched enough, accord- 
ing to Lindsay of Pitscottie, who says, *' the countrie houssis be narrow, 
covered with strae and md, quhairin the people and beastis lye togidder.**! 

Note 19. 

The Scotch appear to have always been remarkable for their hospitality. 
Perhaps this may have arisen at first in some degree from the want of inns, 
hot afterwards, when these were established, travellers eootimied to lodge in 
private houses, and the public houses were so neglected that those who kept 
them presented a petition to Parliament, stating that ** the lisgis travellend 
in the realme, quhen they cum to burrowis and throuchfairts, herbrets them 
not in hostillaries, hot with their acquaintance and friendis,** which pro- 
duced an act prohibiting travellers to lodge in private houses where there 
were hostel ries, under a penalty of 40 shillings, those who took them in 
also subject to the same penalty. | 



Note 20. 

Thb statement is quite correct, that whenever the King of Scotland 
prepared to repel an invasion of the ELnglish, all the vassab of the crown 

: HMT^'tHMlorjofEiictMkl. Dbrk AcH oT Jmms Um Firrt. 
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and their foDowen cbeerfbllj attepded the rojal standardy praperlj amed 
and equipped, and serred at their own expense. ReTiewi, or fVappen* 
9chaw$ as thej were called, were held four times, afterwards twice a year, in 
the different counties, in order to render the people expert at arms. At 
these everj crown Tassal was required to appear with sneh muster of men 
and armour as he was bound to make by his fief. The spear, whose length 
was seventeen feet, was the national weapon, and it was a Tery formidable 
one when used by a steady compact battalion. Don Peter's report of the 
population of Scotland may have been correct ; for, according to the most 
ancient and credible historians, it must have been very great in former 
times, to have afforded so many thousands to fall by the sword of the 
E nglis h , without any sensible diminution of the inhabitants ; and it was 
certainly much more considerable 300 or 400 years ago in the islands than 
it b at present, for the Hebrides alone could then send 10,000 men into 
the field without prejudice to agriculture.* 

Notb21. 

I cannot discover that the Scotch possessed any land in England at this 
time ; if they did, it must have been a very small " particle ;** for though 
James the Fourth, who espoused the cause of Perkin Warbeck, entered 
Northumberland on his behalf in 1496 and ravaged the country, he was 
obliged to re^re and abandon the castle of Norham, to which he had laid 
aiege ; whilst the English, on the contrary, in retaliation of this inroad, 
invaded Berwickshire the ensuing year, and actually took the small castle 
of Ayton, a place a few miles to the north of Berwick, where the treaty of 
peace before named, which was brought about by means of Don Peter de 
Ayala, was sigpied. The Scotch were, however, at different periods during 
the reigns of tome of the Nonnan and Plantagenet kings, masters of the 
eounties of Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Huntingdon, 
(David king of Scotland was created earl of Huntingdon by Henry the 
First, and this title was borne by his successors for more than a century), 
the town of Bedford, &c for which, of course, according to the feudal laws, 
the kings of Scotland paid homage to the kings of England ; but this no 
more proved the supremacy of England over Scotland than the kings of 

• Henry'fe History of EagUnd. Sir W. Soott^ ^ Old MorUlity."* Guthrie^ 0«ognphj. 
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England pftjing boinig« to the kings of Frmnoe for Normandj, Gajenne» 
AquiUino, Scc^ proved that England was lubject to France. It b true 
that when Henry the Second conquered William the Lion, king of Scollandt 
he compelled him to paj homage to England for hit crown » but, aa he was 
releaied from this bj Richard the Firtt, it was no argument in favour of the 
supremacy of his successors. Nevertheless, Edward the Firtt gravely 
assured the Pope,* who had written to remonstrate with him upon his 
invasion of Scotland, that '* ever since the coming of Brute and the Trojans 
into this island Scotland had been under feudal subjection to the kings of 
England, who had frequently made g^ifts of it to one of their subjects, and 
resumed the gift at their pleasure I'* and all his successors who wished to 
make war with the Scotch availed themselves of the same plea. In the 
treaty, however, made a few years after the time of which we are treating, 
in January 1502, between the kings of England and Scotland, the claim to 
supremacy was not mentioned, and, as the monarchs treated each other on 
equal terms, it may be considered to have been then virtually abandoned :t 
but all the old chroniclers, such as Fabyan, Grafton, Hall, Stowe, <&c., in- 
variably speak of the kings of England as lords paramount of the whole 
island of Britain. 

Note 22. 

Berwick remained in the possession of the English from that time, 
A.D. 1482, till the two kingdoms were united. The bridge is a rtrj re- 
markable and beautiful object ; it contains fifteen arehee, and measurse the 
fifth of a mile in length. The wardenship of the Scotch Marches was con- 
sidered a post of great importance, and was formerly given to one of the 
great lords of the north, such aa the earls of Northumberland or West- 
moreland, Lord Dacre of Gilsland, drc, whose interests were most particu- 
larly concerned in repelling the incursions of the Scotch across the Border ; 
but Henry the Seventh, whose whole line of policy tended to diminish the 
power of the nobility, had, in 1495, appointed his son Henry duke of 
York, then a child of four years old, to this oflloe, thus virtually keeping 
it in hit own hands. ( 

• Lord CMBpbdrt U«« of Ui« ClMUMwlloffm. 
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Note 23. 

Inhere were formerly twelve buhopricks in Scotland, tIi. : 
Edinburgh Brechin Ross 

.Dunkeld Caithness Argyle 

Dumblane Murray Galloway 

Aberdeen Orkney The Isles 

and two arch-bishopricks, Glasgow and St. Andrew's. 

Note 24. 

The seven Welsh bishopricks in former times, were, 

Hereford Bangor Worcester 

Cardiff St. Asaph Morgan (Glamorgan) 

Llandaff 
all of which were subject to the archbishop of Menevia (St. Darid's). 

Note 25. 

** Waillis for the roost pairt is barrene and unfruitfuUe, because it lackeih 
tillage, for which cause husbandmen live hardlie, eating oUn cakes, and 
drinking milk mixt with watter.*** 

Note 26. 

According to ancient tradition, Brute the grandson of Ascanius, the sod 
of .£neas, haying been banished into Greece, collected all the Trojans whom 
he found there in captivity, and embarked with them in search of adventures. 
After wandering about for a considerable time, during which he performed 
many notable feats, he at length arrived at Totnes, in Devonshire, in the 
year 1108 B.C. The island was then inhabited by giants, who were ex- 
tirpated by Brute and his followers. One of the most powerful of them, 
named Gog Magog, was slain, and thrown down Dover cliff by Corineus, 
the nephew of Brute, for which act of prowess he received in reward the 
whole county of Cornwall. When Brute had subjugated the island, he 
called it Brutaine, or Brytaine, after his own name ; and he built London, 
which he called Troy Novant, or New Troy, by which name it continued 

* Chronicle hj Liudwy of Pitocottie. 
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till saitj-«ix jean before the Chrittian erm» when one of his deeoendantt» king 
Ludy having repaired and beautified it, ordered it to be called Liid's tomiy 
which now, ^ for shortneas of speech," ia said London. The strong gate 
that he built to the west of the city still bears the name of Ludgate. 
After the death of Brute, the kingdom was divided amongst his three sons ; 
and the region beyond the Severn fell to the share of Camber, the second, 
from whom Wales derived the name of Cambria. When the Saxons 
conquered Britain, the ancient inhabitants of the island took rsfbge in the 
moontains of Wales, where they maintained their independence till the 
reign of Edward the First, and they still continue a distinct people, retaining 
their original language, and many of their ancient customs. The name of 
Wales and Welshmen originated from the Saxons, though some say it was 
from Wallo or Gallo (the letters G and W being used indiscriminately by 
the Celts), one of their princes ; Walshmam signifying a stranger in the 
Saxon tongue, and IVal being their name for a Frenchman, Italian, or any 
other foreigner who differed in his speech from their own. (The Germans 
call Italy WttUhland, and the Italians Wehher, to this day.) The Britons, 
therefore, who were driven into this country, and spoke a different language, 
obtained the name of Welshmen.* 

Note 27. 

The extreme dislike entertained by the Welsh for the English is by no 
means surprising, when we consider the many cruel op p res ai oos they en- 
dured from them, both at the time of and After their conquest, particulariy 
during the reign of Henry the Fifth, when, amongst other severe laws 
passed against them, we find it forbidden by Act of PsHiaroent to teach their 
children learning, or to bind them apprentices to any trade« in any town 
throughout the realm. They were voted incapable of holding any ofioe 
under the crown, either in Wales or in England ; and all Englishmen who 
married Welshwomen were to be disfranchised of their Ubertylf 

Nora 28. 

Wales was not fairly incorporated with England till the year 1536, when 
the was placed by Act of Pariiament under the jurisdiction of English law, 

* Poljchrvniom. 5Uaoa Clirutiirlr. F*bTan*« ClirtmicU. C}mlliMi*ji Chro«ielii. 
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and lach Webh Uwt and custoiiiB as were not agreeable thereto were 
aboliflhed (Stat. 27 Henry the Eighth). At the time of which we here 
treaty the was governed according to the arrangement made bj Edward the 
Flrsty who divided the country into eight shires ; namely, CaemanroDy 
Flinty Merioneth^ Cardigan, Caermartheny Pembrokoy the island of Angleseyy 
and Morgan or Glamorgan, besides the county of Monmouth, which con- 
tinued to be reckoned as part of Wales till the rdgn of Charles the Second. 
(Radnor, Brecknock, Montgomery, and Denbigh were not added till the 
aforesaid Act 27 Henry the Eighth.) The Marches or borders of England 
and Wales were at the same time united partly to the English and partlj 
to the Welsh counties next adjoining, as was found most convenient. King 
Edward revised their code of laws, which was said to have been given to 
them by Hoel Dha, or Hoel the Grood, one of their princM, A.D. 940, and 
divided their jurisdiction into two provinces, of North and South Wales. 
There was a chancery and court of exchequer held in the castle of Caer- 
narvon for North Wales, and the same in the castle of Caermarthen for 
South Wales, and a supreme judge to administer justice in each province, 
called the Justices of North and South Wales. The courts of justice so 
held for the whole provinces were called the great sessions, wherein matters 
of the grreatest moment and causes of life and death were tried. Herein 
also, on the creation of a new prince, certain sums of money, called by 
them fniffct, were gpranted by the people of that province to the prince. 
These mises were gpranted for the prince's allowance of their laws and 
ancient customs, and a general pardon of their offences, and sometimes 
amounted to very large sums. In the ministers* accounts, 16 Edward the 
Fourth, the mises of the shire of Caermarthen alone amounted to 800 
marks. The justices of the two provinces were sometimes itinerant, and 
sat in all the several counties of their respective provinces. There were 
also inferior courts held in each shire, to try causes of lesser momenty 
called the petty sessions, as in England. The Marches of Wales had a 
distinct government of their own. llie barons of the Marches held them 
by right of conquest, William the Conqueror having placed divers of his 
followers on the borders, with permission to keep what they could conquer 
from the Welsh, and exercised a kind of palatine jurisdiction over them, 
subject only to the king. The council of the Marches was established in 
the reign of Edward the Fourth, and the office of president of the council 
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of the Marcbet was a pott of totj high hoooar. It was hdd bj Artkor 
prince of Wales at the time of which we treat* 

NoT£ 29. 

In the sorrey of Wales made by order of Edward the Third, when the 
rerenoe of the entire principality amounted to no more than 4,68 R 12#. 6d. 
that of the island of Anglesey was 832/. lit. Sd. being aboat a fifth of 
the whole. 

Note 80. 

** The wine is drcolated in a laige cop, from which the company drink 
alternately." f 

Note 81. 

The Englbh appear to haye been celebrated from the earliest times for 
their love of fine clothes, and the eitrayagance of their fashions. Cham- 
berlayne says % that '* they were eitravagantly foolbh and superflnous in 
their apparel ;*' and so changeable, that ** an ELoglishman was wont to be 
pictored naked, with a pair of taylor's shears in his hand, and a piece of 
cloth under his arm, and verses annexed, intimating that he knew not what 
fsshioo of clothes to have.** Before the Reformation many laws were made 
to restrain this passion. In the year 1464 ^ an act was passed, wherein it 
was ordained that none below the dignity of a lord or knight of the garter, 
or their wives, should be allowed to wear purple, or any manner of cloth of 
gold, velvet or sable furs, under a penalty of 20 marks. 

That none below knights bachelors, mayors, and aldermen, and their 
wives, should wear satin or ermine, under a penalty of 10 marks. 

That none but such as had possessions to the amount of 40f. per annum 
should be permitted to wear fiutian^ huUian^ or scarlet doth, and no ftir, 
hot black or white lamb, on forfeiture of 40«. 

That no yeoman, nor any under that degree, should be allowed to stuff or 

• Y)mnm ¥A^9thW% CWnhrk THaaiplMM. 
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bolster tb^ doublets, to wear sbort closks or jackets, or sboes witb pikes 
passing the length of eleven inches, under a penalty of 2Q». 

That no hosbsndman should use broad cloth at above 1 U. a yard, nor 
hose above I4d. a pair; nor their wives kerchiefs whereof the price should 
exceed I2d. nor girdles harnessed with silver, upon pain of forfeiting at 
every default 40d. 

And because foreign kerchiefs were brought into the country, and sold at 
such extravagant prices, it was ordained that any one selling lawne, njifelL, 
umpUy or other manner of kerchief whereof the price should exceed 10«. 
the seller should forfeit a mark for every one that he sold above that price. 

The dress of the English at the period here treated of is also reported to 
have been <* exceedingly ftintastic and absurd, insomuch that it was even 
difficult to disting^sh one sex from the other "^ from the portraits however, 
which we have of this date, it must have been far from ungracefuL In a 
M.S. called ^ the Boke of Curtasye,** the chamberlain is commanded to 
provide the following articles of apparel for his master's uprising, — *^ A 
dene sherte and breche, a peUicotte^ a doublette, a long cotte, a stomacher, 
hys hosen, hys socks, and hys schoen.** The shirts were bordered with lace, 
and curiously adorned with needlework. One which had belonged to Arthur 
Prince of Wales, made of long lawn, and beautifully embroidered with blue 
silk round the collar and wrists, was -in the possession of the late John 
Gage, Esq. Director of the Society of Antiquaries. Shoes were worn as 
absurdly broad now, as they had been a few years before peaked ; the front 
being sometimes about twelve inches in breadth. (There is a picture at Long- 
ford Castle, the seat of the Earl of Radnor, by Holbein, of two full-length 
figures, the names unknown, with shoes exactly answering to this descrip- 
tion.) Both men and women wore their hair long and flowing ; and the 
men wore square caps. One cap peculiar to this period is still seen on the 
head of the knaves in our playing cards. The female costume was with 
long, fiill sleeves, and tight wristbands, the gown cut square in front, with a 
stomacher, and a belt futened by a buckle. On the head a net of gold 
wire, or a capuchon, like that worn in the Basque Provinces, was generally 
adopted. 

We may form some idea of the magnificence displayed by the nobihty in 

* Hiilory of British Costame. 
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their drets at this time, from the account giren by Stowe of the marriage 
of Prince Arthur with Katharine of Arragon, a.d. 1501,* where the duke 
of Buckingham is said to have worn ** a gowne wrought of needle worke» 
and set upon cloth of tissue, furred with sables, the which gowne was valued 
at 1 ,500/.** Sr Nicholas Vauz, knight, wore ** a gowne of purple velvet, pight 
with pieces of golde so thick and massie that it was valued in gold, beside 
the silk and Air, at 1,000/.; and a collar of Elsses, which weighed, as the 
goldsmiths who made it reported, 800/6. of nobles.'* (The first mention 
of the collar of the order of the garter occurs in this reign.) Sir Thomas 
Brandon, master of the king*s horse, wore a chain valued at 1,400/. ; and 
William de Rivers, esq. master of the king's hawks, another, valued at 
1000/. For a specimen of the varUiy, as well as the magnificence used by 
the nobility in their dress at this period, I shall refer mj readers to the 
inventory of ** the apparel! and wardrobe stuff ** of Henry earl of Stafford, 
only son of the duke of Buckingham, and of the countess his wife, given in 
the Appendix. 

The following items, extracted f from the accounts of Sir Thomas 
Lestrange, of Hunstanton, in the county of Norfolk (son of Sir Robert 
Lestrange, knight of the body to King Henry the Seventh), may not be 
uninteresting, as showing the prices at which the common articles of apparrl 
were sold at about this time. It is dated 1519, and appears to have beva 
kept by his servant. 

*' vj payre of gloves for my master, ij#. viij;/. 

iij yerds of blacke satten, xxj#. 

1 yerde and di. of yellow satten, xj#. iiij</. 

1 payre of showes for my master, ix</. 

ij ellis of rybband for a gyrdell for hym, xx</. 

ij yerds of rybband for garters for hym, tujd. 

1 yerde and qrtr. of crymsyn satten, iviij#. viiji/. 

IV yerds of chamblett to make my roaster a gowne, xiiy#. viijr/. 

A furre trymroing of bUcke cony for do. ij#. 

ij yerds and di. of blacke fustyan for a doblett of my nmster, iiV. 

iij qrtrt. of blacke veUett to make him a cappe, viij#. 

1 yerd and di. of l^-nen clothe for lynyng of the doblrtt, ?j</. 

• 8u>«r*t AaimIm. t AfvbMk«i^ 
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iij ellis of Hollande clothe for a sherte for hym, yj#. 

A yerde of laoe for hym, viijc^. 

A millen blacke bonett for hym, y#. iiijct. 

iij yerds of redd clothoy xj#/* 

NoT£ 82. 

Polydore Vergil also remarks upon the courteoos manners of the English 
at this time, which he says greatly resembled those of the Italians.* 

Note 83. 

" It was thought enough for a nobleman's sons to winde their home, and 
to carry their hawke fBur, and leave study and learning to the children of 
mean people." f 

Note 84. 

Magdalen College was founded by William Patten of Waynfleet, Bishop 
of Winchester, for a president* forty fellows, thirty scholars, four presbyters, 
eight singing clerks, sixteen choristers, with suitable o£Boers and clerks. 
The foundation was laid in 1458, and the structure completed in 1479. 
The tower was added by Cardinal Wolsey. Richard Mayen, almoner to 
King Henry the Seventh, was at this time the president of Magdalen. 

Note 85. 

There were several different office books in use before the Refonnatioii, 
in England. The most common was that entitled '* Missal after the Use 
of Sarum,'* which was compiled by Osmund Bishop of Salisbury, chancellor 
to William the Conqueror. This prelate was canonised early in the fifteenth 
century. 

Note 86. 

By a bull of Pope Nicholas the Fifth, in 1458, it was ordered that every 
householder who was rented at ten shillings per annum should pay one 
fiurthing every offering day to the church. He that was rated at twenty 
shillings should pay a halfpenny, and so on, increasing at the jrate of a 
fiirthing for every ten shillings. The usual Sunday offering of the higher 

♦ Pol. V«rgil,p. 15. 
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orders yaried fWmi a penny to a groal ; that of the King was always «ijr 
MUmgt m%d eight p^mce. Whether then was any eoin of thb Tahie then 
in circulation is uncertain* Edward the Fourth ooined a gold piece called 
an angel (firom a figure of an angel on the rererse), which passed for this 
snniy and it was also the nominal Tahie of a noble.* 

NoTB 37. 

Although the accusation of intemperance in eating and drinking so fre- 
quently brought against the English by fbrsigners may not be deroid of 
foundation, and although it was said by Peter of Blois,t *' When you 
behold our barons and knights going upon a military expedition, jrou see their 
baggage horses loaded, not with iron, but wine I not with lances, but cheeses I 
not with swords, but bottles I not with spears, but spits I, You would imagine 
they were going to prepare a grsat feast, rather than to make war I ** Yet 
there is no instance upon record in the history of England, of the national 
love of comfort hanng ever interfered with, or impeded, their military duties. 

Note 38. 

The writer appears to have mistaken the application of the term apprwm* 
iiee, which was only used to eipress those bound for a term of years to 
senre another persoo, in order to learn his trade ; or barristers, who were 
at this time called ** apprmtices of the law.*' He is perfectly correct, 
however, in his statement that the children of the first nobility were 
boarded out, instead of being brought up at home ; but the reason for this 
practise it is difficult at this distance of time to determine. The indenture 
here subjoined, arranging the terms upon which the children of Edward 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, were to board with Mrs. Margaret Heastall, 
gentlewoman, is, with the kind permisstoo of Lord Begot, transcribed from 
the original paper in the Stafford MSS. at BUthfield. 

X ** Thagreemeot betwixt the Duke's Treasurer of his howshold, and a 
gentlewoman : 

*' This indenture made the xxvij day of the moothe of June, in the XYijtb 
yeare of the reigne of our Sovereign Lord, King Henry the Sevsoth, 
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betwixt Robert TurbenrOe, Threasurer of the Household to the high and 
mightie prince Edward Doke of BackiDgham, on the one parte, and 
Margaret Hexstall, on the other parte, — witnesseth j* it is covenanted and 
agreed betwixt the said parties, and that the said Maigaret shall dajlie and 
nightlie, during the tyme of absence of my Lord and mj Xadje, geve 
good and dewe attendance unto my Lord Stafford, sonne and heire unto my 
said Lord's Grace, and unto my younge Ladyes, daughters unto tlie same, 
within his Manner of Blechinglyke, or els where w^iin the countie of 
Surrey, y^ by chaunce, for suretie and safeguard of my said Lord of Staf- 
ford, and younge Ladyes, it shall so require. And that remoTe, yf it shall 
so happe, not be done but by thadvice and counsell of Jhon Scot, counsellor 
unto my said Lord's Grace. And hit is agreed that the said Margaret shall, 
at her proper cost and charge, fynde all manner vytall, g^ood and wholesome 
for the bodyes, as well for my said Lord of Stafford, and young Ladyes, as 
for suche others as for the tyme shall be app<Hnted to geye theire attendance 
unto my said Lord and Ladyes, to the nomber of seventyne pi'sons. And 
that my said Lord of Stafford and yonge Ladyes be daylie senred with 
foure or fyve dyshes of such fleshe or fysche as by discretion of the said 
Margaret shall be thought convenient for the season of the yeare. And 
all other sarvents to have metely and convenient fare ; and for this, the 
said high and mightie prince to pay weekly unto the said Margaret, as well 
for my said Lord of Stafford and yonge Ladyes, as for aU and every of 
thothers, geving unto them attendance to the nomber aforesaid, twenty 
pence a week, which will amounte weeklie to the some of xxviij* Uif^ 
And it is agreed that the said Margaret, to make provissyon of thingis 
necessary to thintent above written, shall have delivered unto hir beforehand, 
the som of fyve marks, to be recovered as p^ of payment of boarding of the 
said seventyne prsons ; and my said Lord's Grace to fjrnd, at his cost and 
chardge, bedding and fuell as shal be resonably thought convenient for the 
tyme. And all the said prsons, except the said Margaret Hexstall, so 
geving their attendance, to be paid there wages at the chardge of my said 
Lordes Grace, and all manner of stuffe and implements of every office, 
conveniently to serve my said Lord of Stafford, younge Ladyes, and other the 
number aforesaid, to be had at the proper cost and chardge of Uie said Margaret. 
*' In witnesse whereof, the pities afforesaid to thies indenture sunderly 
have sette their scales. Geven the day and yere above declared." 
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Tbe wreritj of parents at this time was so great, that the children per- 
fectly loathed the sight of them ; nor did their discipline relax as they grew 
older»* ** for daughters, grown women, and sons, gentlemen of thirty and 
forty years old, might not sit in their presence without leaTe, hut stood like 
mutes hare- headed before them.** 

NoTB 39. 

This must allude to Richard de la Pole, sumamed the White Rose, on 
account of his personal beauty, the youngest brother of Edmund de la Pole, 
Duke of Suffolk at this time ; the two intermediate brothers bmng church- 
men. After the decapitation of hit brother in 1513, Richard assumed the 
title of Duke of Suffolk, notwithstanding the attainder. He went into 
the French senrice, and was killed at the battle of Pavia, in 1524. He 
left no issue, and, as 1 can find no mention of his marriage, we must remain 
in ignorance of the name of his interesting bride. 

NoTB 40. 

This statement is corroborated by Polydore Vergil, who was in England 
at this time. ** There are few,** says he, ** whose tables are not daily 
provided with spoons, cups, and a salt-cellar of stWer." f At the marriage 
feast of Prince Arthur, held in the palace of the Bishop of London, ( ** there 
%ias in the great hall a cupboard of five stages in height, being triangled, 
the which was set with plate, valued at 14^00^ the which was never moved 
all that day ; and in the other chamber, where the princess dined, was a 
cupboard of gold plate, garnished with stoset and pt*arls, valued above 
20,000/. ;** and the profusion of plate displayed a few years later (1528) by 
Cardinal Wolsey, when he entertained the French Ambassadors and their 
suite at Hampton C*ourt, seems aloMMt incrrdible. There were two ban- 
quetting rooms, (the company consisting of 280 persons,) in each of which 
a cupboard eitended along the whole length of the apartment, piled to the 
top with plate ; and every guest chamber, fur the whole number 
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lodged there, had * ^ a bason and ewer of nlTery a gieAt Ihrery pot of nlfer, 
and some guilt ; yea, and some chambers had two liTerj pots, with wine 
and beer ; a silyer candlesticky hanng in it two sises; yet tlie cupboards in 
the banquetting rooms were never once touched.** 

Drinking cups, salt-cellars^ and spoons were the only arddes of sOrer in 
common use at table in those days ; the irenckoneM or plates being of bread 
or treen (wooden), and the dishes of pewter in the greatest familiesy as 
may be seen in the Northumberland House Book. 

All strangersyf with the exception of ambassadors and thdr suite, leaving 
the kingdom were searched, and none were allowed to take above twenty 
crowns in cash with them ; if they had wealth to carry away, they were obliged 
to convert it into merchandise, as the gold and silver must remain in the 
country. 

Note 41. 

The great monasteries had at this period reached the acme of their 
wealth and magnificence ; but the excess of luxury in which their inmates 
indulged, and the notorious profligacy of their lives, had already attracted 
the notice and displeasure of Pope Innocent the Eighth, who sent a bull to 
Cardinal Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury, in a.d. 1490, directing him 
to admonish all the abbots and priors in his province to reform themsdves 
and those under them, with a threat of excommunication, should they refuse 
to obey. This monitory letter, however, appears to have produced very 
little effect, and the increasing scandal of the monastic houses was one of 
the chief causes of their destruction in the succeeding reign. These mon- 
asteries were, for the most part, entirely independent of the bishops in 
whose dioceses they were severally placed, and acknowledged no supreme 
lord besides the pope. The splendid hospitality and charity which they 
practised made thdr suppression very unpopular throughout the country. 
^ It was,** says a contemporary author, *' a pitiful thing to hear the lamenta- 
tions that the people of the country made for them, for there was great 
hospitality kept among them, and thousands of persons, masters and ser- 
vants, had lost their livings by the putting down of them.*' To give some 

* Stowe't Amudoft. 
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idet of the noble scale of moBMlic hospitalitj, the abbot of St. Alban's 
entertained every traveller that came to his gatea for three daji ; at the 
priorj of &L Thomaa of Canterbury there was a hall ISO feet long, and 
40 broad, appropriated to the accommodation of poor pilgrimi, with a 
steward and attendant attached, who fbmished its tables with a regular 
allowanoe fVom the office of the cellarer ; which liberalities were distinct 
from the daily diatribotion to the poor of all the fragments of the refec- 
tory ; and many others might be adduced who lived on an equally magnii- 
cent scsle. Great state was kept up in the principal monasteries ; when 
the abbot of St. Alban's dined, his table was raised fifteen steps above the 
rest of the hall, and in serving him the monks performed a hymn at every 
fifth step. He sat alone in the middle of his table, and when he received 
any guests of very high rank, they were only admitted to sit at the ends. 
Good cheer was considered almost as a part of their religion ; and Ingul- 
phus, who was a monk of Cray land Abbey, in his history of that monas- 
tery, passes a high panegyric upon Lawrence Chatera, the cook there, who, 
** prompted by the love of God, and seal for religion, had given forty pounds 
for the recreation of the convent with milk of almonds on fish days.*** 

Note 42. 

The priory of Christ Church at Canterbury, after Docket's martyrdom 
and burial in the church, was called after his name till the Reformation, 
when the cathedral resumed its former appellation. 

Note 43. 

The horns of the sword fish were supposed to be the boms of the unicorn, 
before it was ascertained that no such animal eaisted. 

KoTB 44. 

St. Oswald, the first christian king of Noithamberland, who was slain at 
the battle of Maserfeld, a.d. 64S, by Fsoda, king of Merda, waa buried 
at Bardney in Lincolnshire, where in the year 7 IS, Ethrirsd, king of 
.Mercia, founded an abbey, which he dedicated to Bl Peter, St. Paul, and 
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St. Oswald the king. Bede tells os that over the king's tomb was abanner of 
purple and gold, and that it was incredible what multitades flocked there to 
shew their veneration for this good prince. In a.d. 870| the monastery 
was totally destroyed by the Danish princes Hingoar and Hubba, who 
murdered all the monks, and burnt the church. It was rebuilt and restored 
by Gilbert de Gant, earl of Lincoln, a.d. 1115. Bardney was a mitred 
abbey, and had many privileges ; the abbots were formerly styled '* Lords 
of Lindsey.'* The shrine of St Oswald, and many other stately monu- 
ments in the church were entirely destroyed at the dissolution of the abbey. 
The 9th of August was the day dedicated to St Oswald in the kakndar.* 

Note 45. 

St Edmund was nephew to Oflh, king of the East Angles, whom he 
succeeded ; and after reigning fifteen years was taken by the Danish princes 
Hinguar and Hubba, at Henglesdune, (Hoxne) in SufTolk ; where, for his 
confession of the christian faith, he was first cruelly whipped, then bound 
to a tree and shot at with arrows, and lastly beheaded. His head was 
thrown into a thick gprove of bushes and briars ; but afterwards being found, 
it was buried with the body, and a chapel of wood erected over the grave. 
In process of time, he was removed to Kingston, in the same county,-)- 
where '* a very great church was built, wrought with a wonderful frame of 
timber, ** where it began to be called Sancti Edmundi Burgus, and after- 
wards St. Edmundsbury. At length. King Canute, to expiate the wicked- 
ness of his father Sweyno, and being more particularly concerned for this 
church by reason of a vision of St. Edmund which had appeared to him, 
built the whole church anew, and adorned it with many royal g^ifts : more 
especially he caused ** the holy king and mart3rr to be laid in a goodly 
shrine set with jewels and precious stones, and offered his own crown to be 
placed on his head,*' in a.d. 1020. The martyrdom of St Edmund to<^ 
place according to some in a.d. 805 ; according to others in 866. The 
20th of November was the day dedicated to him in the kalendar. The 
shrine and church of St Edmund were entirely demolished at the dissolu- 
tion of the abbey. 

Lidgate,^ a monk of St. Edmundsbury, who lived in the reign of Henry 
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the Sixth, girat the foUowing legendary acoount of the deeth of St Ednnmd, 
in hit poetical life of him. " A Daniah chieftian of high rank, named 
Lothhroc, amuiiDg himself with hit hawk near the tea, upon the we tt em 
eoast of Denmark, the bird, in portuit of her game, fell into the water. 
Lothbroo, anxiout for her safety, got into a little boat that was at hand, 
and rowed from the shore to take her np ; hot, before he could return to 
the land, a sudden storm arose, and he was driren out to sea. After a 
Tojage of infinite peril, he reached the eoast of Norfolk, and landed at a 
port called Rodham : he was imroediatelj seised by the inhabitants and 
sent to the court of Edmund, king of the East Angles. When that mon- 
arch was made acquainted with the cause of his coming, he receiTcd him 
very favourably, and soon became particularly attached to him, on account 
of his great skill in the training and flying of hawks. The partiality which 
Edmund manifested for this unfortunate stranger excited the jealousy of 
Beoric, the king's falconer, who took an opportunity of murdering the 
Dane, whilst he was exercising his birds in the midst of a wood, and 
secreted the body ; which was afterwards discovered by the vigilance of a 
fiiTourite dog. Beoric was apprehended, and convicted of the murder ; and 
condemned to be put into an open boat, without oars, mast, or rudder, and 
in that condition abandoned to the mercy of the ocean. It so chanced that 
the boat was wafied to the very point of land that Lcythbroc came fVom ; 
and Beoric, escaped from the danger of the waves, was apprehended by the 
Danes, and taken before the chieftains of the country, named Hinguar and 
Hobba, who were both the sons of Lothbroe. The crafty fidoooer soon 
learned this circumstance, and, in order to acquire their favour, made them 
acquainted with the murder ef their father, which he afirmed was executed 
at the command of King Edmund, and that he himself had sutKered the 
hardship at sea, from which he had been delivered by reaching the shore, 
because he hsd the courage to oppose the king's order, and endeavour to 
save the life of the Danish nobleman. Incited by this atrocious falsehood 
to revenge the rourdrr of their father by force of aims, the two princtt 
invaded the kingdom of the East Angles, pillaged the country, and havii^ 
taken the king prisoner, caused him to be tied to a stake and shot to death 
with arrows.'* 

CAMD. SOC. L 
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Note 46. 



King Edward the Mart^rr was the son of Edgar, whom he taoceeded. 
He was stahbed in the back with a dagger, by order of his step-mother, 
Elfrida, while drinking, ou horseback, at the grate of Corfe Castle, in the 
island of Purbeck. This king was much beloved by his subjects ; and two 
days were dedicated to his honour in the kalendar of the Church of England ; 
the 18th of March, to commemorate his death ; and the 20th of June, in 
remembrance of the translation of his remains from Wareham to the abbey 
church of Shafiesbury, which took place three years after his decease. 
The concourse of pilgrrims to his shrine at Shaftesbury was imm e nse , and 
many miracles were pretended to be wrought there. 

Note 47. 

The body of king Edward the Confessor, which had been buried in the 
abbey church at Westminster, which he had built, was removed into the 
shrine, still to be seen in St. Edward's Chapel, on his canonisation by Pope 
Alexander the Third, a.d. 1269, by Henry the Third. This shrine, so 
degraded now, was the work of Peter Cavalini, a Roman artist, who was 
brought from Italy by Richard de Ware, then abbot of Westminster, and 
lord treasurer of England. It was once esteemed the glory of the country, 
and was composed of stones of various colours, beautifully enriched with 
the most costly workmanship. The number and magnificence of the 
ofierings made at this tomb baffle all attempts at description. The Idth of 
October was the day set apart in the kalendar to celebrate the translation 
of this king*s remains. The abbey church of Westminster narrowly 
escaped the fate of so many of the other g^reat abbeys at the time of their 
dissolution ; for the Duke of Somerset, after having destroyed those of 
Glastonbury and Reading, which had been granted to him, designed to have 
done the same by this, had not seventeen manors of its revenues, the 
palaces of three bishops, two churches, the cloisters of St. Paul's, drc^ all 
in the precincts of the city of London and Westminster, been given to him 
in lieu thereof, towards furnishing materials for building his house in the 
Strand. This abbey possessed some exclusive privileg^es, such as freedom 
from military service, exemption from all taxes, &c. John Estney was 
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abbot of Wettmintter at tbb time. He built the great weat window at bia 
own cbargei and gare aereral splendid ornamenta to the church.* 

NoTB 48. 

The ehoreh of 8t» Martin at Tours had been moat magniicentlj eoriched 
and adorned by King Looia the ElereDth, not Terj long before the time of 
which we are treating; for we find in Moostrdet, that, in the jeer U78» 
that king* f ** poor sa grande et aingulidre c5fidence, que de tout tempe il 
a eu 4 Moneeigneor S. Martin de Tours, voulnt et ordonna eetre fait on 
grand treillia d'argent, tout an tour de la chasae dn diet 8. Martin : Wquel 
7 tat fuictf et peeoit de seise k dixsept mille marcs d argent, qui cousta 
aTant qn'estre prest tout aasis bein deux cens mille franca. Et est 4 
s^aToir que pour finer de la dicte grande quantity d'argent, k faire lea 
ouTragee desausdits, furent ordonnei commitsaires pour prendre et saisir 
toute la vaiiselle qu'on pouvait trouver i Paris, et autres Tillee, laquelle 
▼aisselle tat pay^ raitonablement : mait non obstit ce en fut grande 
quantity muss^ et ne fut plus veiie H lieux oik elle avoit accoustum6e de 
oourir. Et i ceste cause de Ik en sTant quid on alloit aux nopcee franches 
et aotrea, oO on avoit accoustum^ d'y en veotr largement, n'y estoient 
trouves que beaux verres, et eequieres de fieugi^re.** This costly trellis was 
melted down by Francis the First % u>to coin, called ** U$ Uiiam am grot 
bomtut." 

Note 49. 

The following account of Becket*s shrine is given by Scowe. **The 
thrine,** says he, *' was built about a man's height all of stone, then upward 
of timber plain, within the which was a chest of iron, containing the booea 
of Thomas Becket. The timber work of this shrioe on the outside waa 
covered with pUtet of gold, damasked with gold wire, which ground of 
gold was again covered with jeweb of gold, as rings ten or twelve cramped 
with gold wire into the said ground of gold, many of thoee rings having 
stones m them, brooches, images, angels, precious stones, and great pearls ; 
the spoil of which shrine in gold and jewels filled two great chests, such as 
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tiz or dglit ttroDg men could do no more than oonrey one of tliem at onee 
out of the church, all of which was taken to the king's uae at the dissohi* 
tion of moDasteriea.** It was also described by ErasmnSy as *' a coffin of 
wood coYering a coffin of gold, which being drawn np by ropes and pnlliesy 
an inTaloable treasnre was discovered. Gold was the meanest thing to bo 
seen there. All shone and glittered with the rarest and most precioos jewda» 
of an extraordinary bigness ; some were laiger than the egg of a gooae. 
When this sight was shewn, the prior, with a white wand, toached cTery 
jewel, one by one^ telling the name, the value, and the donor of iL** 

The altar which stood near the shrine was called AUare tmnha h^aii 
Thama Martyru. The niby was the gift of Louis the Seventh Idng of 
France, and was believed to be the finest in Europe. It was called ** the 
regal of France," and was caused by King Henry the Eighth, at the 
Reformation, to be set in a ring, which he wore upon his thumb* The 7th 
of July was the day dedicated to St Thomas k Becket. 

The cathedral church of Canterbury was at this time in the plenitude of 
her wealth and splendour. Thomas Goldsmith, the prior, a man of taste 
and learning (who was employed by Henry the Seventh as ambassador to 
Charles the Eighth king of France), and Cardinal Morton, the archbishop, 
seemed to vie with each other in their zeal for its honour ; and under their 
direction the central tower, called the Ang^l Steeple and the Bell Harry 
Tower, had just been completed, the crypt had been improved, and the 
beautiful grate at the entrance of the close builL The choir and eastern 
end of the interior were hung with tapestry superbly embroidered. The 
brass eagle still used as a reading-desk was the gift of the prior Goldslooe ; 
and the omamenta of gold, silver, and jewels, which decorated the various 
chapels and altars, and the number of rich vestments, of all of wluch there is 
a list given in the Appendix to Dart's Antiquities of Canterbury, are almoai 
incredible.* 

Note 50. 

If the scantiness of population was remarkable in the reign of Richard 
the Second, it was probably no less so in that of Henry the Seventh, for 
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the depopnklkm during the ragnt of Hmrj the Foortht Fifth, and Sizthi 
fttNn foreign and citU wart» pestilence and fiunine» was prodigioiis. In the 
last year of king Henrj the Fifth, an act patted allowing theriffi and 
etcheators to tenre forybvr jeart instead of one, at fixed by ttatote in the 
I4th Edward the Third,* ^ because there wat th^n a soiBcient nomber of 
gentlemen in erery county of England, well qualified to fill these offices to 
the tatis&ction of the king and his subjects ; and whereas, by divers pesti- 
lences and foreign wars, there is not a sufficiency at present of proper 
persons to fill these offices." The destructiTe French war during the 
minority of Henry the Sixth, followed by the bloody contest between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, still fbrther thinned the already diminished 
ranks of the people ; and sufficient time had not yet elapsed for the country 
to haTC recovered from her state of exhaustion. 

Note 51. 

The skill of the English archers has been celebrated, in story and in 
song, tnm the earliest period. Although at this time fire-arms had begun 
to creep into use, the bow was still the principal weapon employed by the 
soldiery ; as may be seen by referring to the indentures for raising troope 
In A.D. 1492, in Rymer*s Fosdera, where all the common soldiers are styled 
areA#r#.f King Henry the Seventh was a great promoter of archery, and 
was partial to the exercise himself. He caused,^ in the year 14W, ** all 
the gardens which had been continued time out of mind without Moore 
Gate of London, to be destroyed, and of them to be made a plain field Ibr 
archers to shoot in.** Both his sons were also extrsmely food of archery ; 
it is said of Prince Henry ^ that *^ he shotte as strong and as great a kngthe 
as any of his garde ;** and his daughter Margaret,! on her way into Scot- 
land to marry King James the Fourth, killed a buck with an arrow in 
Alnwick park. It would surprise the degen e rate archers of the p res e n t 
day, to hear the distances to which thetr ancestors were accustomed to 
shoot at marks, or to wield their weapons. In the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, an act passed^ forbidding any person who had attained the age of 
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24 jMn to ihobt at a malrk at less than <wo Ann AW ofnf liMi4|f jfonb 
distance ; and the arrows used bj the Cornish men, who were esteemed the 
best archers, were a fbll cloth-yard in length. 

Note 52. 

Fynes Morrison^ who liyed in the reign of Qneen Elisabeth, observes 
that it is peculiar to England that any one may arrest a mnrderery and 
carry him before a magistrate ; as in Italy, and most parts of the continent, 
no one can interfere on these occasions but an officer of justice, who may 
be at a grsat distance from the spot. At the time that oar author was 
in England, yery undue adyantsge was taken of this power of arrest, as the 
rapacity of Henry the Seventh and his ministers caused many innocent 
persons to be thro?m into prison, for the purpose of extorting heavy fines 
from them.* 

Note 58. 

The English have always been accused of a strong propensity to thieve ; 
it was even laid to their charge by Dio CassiuSyf at so remote a period as 
in the time of the Romans. Robbery was severely punished by the Saxons, 
insomuch, that in the reign of Athelstan,^ it was enacted, that ** no one 
should lose his life for stealing less than twelve pence" By William the 
Conqueror the laws against it were enforced with such success that it was 
said ^'a young girl might, without danger, carry a burthen of gold through 
all places of England safe."§ In later times, however, either from the 
reUxation of discipline, or that the natural inclination was too strong to be 
restrained, it increased to a tremendous degree ; and it is stated by Holin- 
shedQ that no fewer than twenty-two thousand persons were executed for 
theft during the reign of Henry the Eighth. The number of persons 
reduced to beggary by the dissolution of the monasteries may, in some 
degree, account for this enormous list of malefactors. 

Note 54. 

That this account is by no means overcharged may be seen by a quota- 
tion from the speech of the Lord Protector in Council, a.d. 1483, given in 
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the Life of Edwmrd the Fifth,* tttribntod to Sir Thomat Mora^ (tlioiigh 
•ome have ascribed it to CardiDal Morton.) 

** Looke me now, how few ■anctuarie men there be» whom any &Torable 
Deoesftitie compelled to go thither : and then tee what a rabble of thieTea, 
murderers, and malicious hajnous traitors there be commonly therein. 

** How unthrifts riot and run in debt, npon the boldness of those places, 
yea, and rich men run thither with poor men's goods, there they build, 
there they spend, and bid their creditors go whistle them. Men's wives 
run thither with their husband's plate, and say that they dare not alnde 
with their husbands for beating. 

** Thieves bring thither their stolen goods, and live thereon. They 
devise there new robberies, nightly they steal out, they robbe, and reave, 
and kill, and come in again, as though those places gave them not only a 
safeguard for the harm they have done, but a license also to do more.** 

The abuse of sanctuaries was, in fact, at this time carried to such an 
extent that king Henry the Seventh was forced to appcnl to the pope to 
procure a limitation of their privileges ; and in July, 1483, he obtained a 
bull from Innocent the Eighth ,f to this effect, *«T1iat thieves, murderers, 
and highwaymen, those who destroy the country in the night, if they go out 
of their sanctuaries to commit any mischief and return again, might be 
taken out, — that as to others, their retreat into sanctuaries should not be 
prejudicial to their creditors, if they entered therein on purpose to defraud 
them, — that if persons suspected of high treason be found in the sanctuaries, 
the king might, after their being convicted of it, send guards to hinder 
them from going out.*' By another bull of Pope Julius the Second, a.ik 
1504, persons suspected of high treason were allowed to be taken out and 
delivered to justice, though they had not been convicted before. 

The description given of the manner in which male&ctors who had taken 
sanctuary were conducted out of the kingdom is quite correct, arcording to 
a statute in the custom hall of the Cinque Pbrts, corrected and amended in 
the reigns of Henry the Seventh and Eighth.t 

'* Dover. — And when any shall flee into the church or churchyard fbr 
felony, claiming thereof the priviledge for any action of his life, the head 
officer of the same liberty where the said church or churchyard is, with his 
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leUow jurats or oommonen of the same liberty, shall oome to hhn and 
shall ask him the cause of bemg there, and if he will not confess felony 
immediately^ it shall be entered in record, and his goods and chattds shall 
be forfeited, and he shall tarry there forty days, or before, if he will, he 
shall make his abjuration in form following before the head officer, who shall 
assign to him the port of his passsge ; and after his abjaiation there shall 
be deliyered onto him by the head officer, or his assignees, a cross, and 
proclamation shall be made that while he be gcnng by the highway towards 
the port to him assigned, he shall go in the king's peace, and that no man 
shall g^rieve him in so doing, on pain to forfeit his goods and chattels. 
And the said felcm shall lay his right hand cm the book, and swear this : — 

** ' Ton hear, Mr. Coroner, that I a thief, have stolen soch a 

thing, or have killed such a woman, or man, or a child, and am the king's 
felon, and for that I have done many eril deeds and felonys in this same his 
land, I do adjore and forswear the Isnds of the kings of England, and that 

I shall haste myself to the port of which you ha^e giren or 

assigned me ; and that I shall not go out of the highway, and if I do, I 
win that I shall be taken as a thief, and the king's felon, and at the same 
place I shall tarry but one ebb and flood, if I may have passage ; and if I 
cannot have passage in the same place, I shall go erery day into the sea to 
my knees and above, crying, PasMogt^ for ths love of God^ and King 
. • • . , his Make; and if I may not within forty days together, I shall get 
me again into the church, as the king's fdon. 

** * So help me God, and by this book according to your judgment ! ' 

^ And if a clerk flying to the church for felony, affirming himself to be 
a clerk, he shall not abjure the realm, but yielding himself to the laws of 
the realm, shall enjoy the libertys of the church, and shall be deliyered to 
the ordinary, to be kept safe to the convict prison, according to the laudable 
custom of the realm of England." 

The privilege of sanctuary is said to have been originally granted to our 
churches and their precincts by Ludus, the first Christian King of Britain.* 
A Pope's bull, however, was necessary to give them a legal title. After the 
Reformation, they fell into disrepute, none but the most profligate and 
abandoned resorting to them. They still, however, continued to exist, and 

* Brewer^ Dwcription of London. Pennant*! London. 
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in A.D. 1697 were considered inch nuinncet, from the harbour thej aflorded 
to rognee of erery deicriptiony that an act was passed for the suppression 
of the most notorious ; but they were not finally abolished till the reign of 
George the First, at which time the sanctuary of St. Peter, Westminster 
(which stood on the north side of St. Margaret's churchyard), was pulled 
down. It was of tuch immense strong^ that this was with great difficulty 
eflected. This sanctuary at Westminster, and that of St. Martin le Grand, 
were the two principal in London. 

NoTX 56. 

Laymen who could read enjoyed the privilege of clergy since the 25th 
Edward the Third, which allowance was never condemned in parliament, 
nor complained of as a grierance, but rather approved of, till in the year 
1499 it had become subject to to much abuse that an act was passed for 
making a distinction between mere Isy scholars and clerks who were really 
in orders, by which it wss ordained, that the former, on the first offence, 
should be branded on the head with an M, if murderers ; with a T, if 
thieves ; and if any thus nuirked should again commit the like crime or 
offence, they should suffer the full penalty of the Isw.^ 

NoTB 56. 

England was first divided by Alfred into parts or sections, which were 
called tAtr«ff, from the Saxon word jcAyrais, to cut. There were thirty-six 
shires, mithoui the principality of Wales, which are thus enumerated by 
Hygden in his Polychronicon, ** Kent, Southsex, Sortherye, Hampshyre, 
Barokshire (that hath his name from the bare ooke tlist u in the forest of 
Wyodesore, for at that ooke men of that shyre were wonte to come to* 
gydder and make thyr treates, and there take couosell and advyse), Wyld 
shire, Son>ersete, Dorseie, Deveoshyre, Eestsex. Myddlesex, Southfolke, 
Norlhfolke, Hartfordshire, Huntyogdonshyre, Northamptonshyre, Cam* 
bryggeshire, Bedfordshyrts Buykinghamshyre, Leycestershyre, Derby* 
shyre, Snotyngham or Notynghsmthyre, Lyncolnshyre, Yorkshyre, Duram* 
shyre. Northumberlondt*, Csrrlylrthyre with Comberlondf, Appelbyshyrs 
with Westmorelonde, Lancashyre, Oxenfordshyre, Warwykshyre, Glouoes- 
treshyre, Wyrretreshyre, Herfordshyre, Shropshyre, Suffordshyre, and 
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Cheitrethyre,** (makhig Mriy-Mepm ihirety though he calls them ihiriy'mM I). 
Cornwall was not indoded, heing reckoned a dittinct proyince, like Waka.* 
Monmoathshire was at this time a Welsh oonntyy and Rutland is omitted 
entirelj. 

NoTX 57. 

Before the Conquest there were a number of mints in England, whidi 
were chiefly kept at the great monasteries. These were afterwards restricted 
to the issue of the small silver coin here mentioned, which right was con- 
tinued to be exerdsed at several of them till the Reformation. It was not 
till the rdgn of Queen Elisabeth that the entire coinage of the countrj was 
established at the Tower of London, where it was first stationed hj Henry 
theThird.t 

NoTB 58. 

In the time of the Saxon kings, crown lands were only given to be held 
for life, or for some fixed time. William the Conqueror first made the 
honours granted to the nobility and gentry hereditary, in imitation of Hugh 
Capet, who had adopted that plan in order to support himself in his usurpa- 
tion of the Crown of France, in a.d. 947. { 

NoTX 59. 

In the reign of Henry the Seventh^ there were but two ways of be- 
coming a gentUman^ either by a grant from the king, or by executing 
certain offices ; and Sir Thomas Smith (who wrote in the rdgn of Edward 
the Sixth) says, that || ^ none was created a baron who could not dispend 
1,000^ per annum, or at the least 1,000 marks." That no one was 
allowed to be a peer who could not properly support his dignity, is proved 
by the fact that George Neville, Duke of Bedford, was degraded by 
parliament, a.d. 1477, for no other reason than his poverty. Of course, 
however, there was no restriction upon the king's privilege of making peers. 
Indeed, this would not have been borne by Henry the Seventh, who was so 

• WaiM and Cora-Wftlfls ware both inbabitod hj the aneiant Britont. 

f HuTison't Predoe to Holinshed'i Chroniola. X Jacobs Law Dietionaiy. 

f Barriogton on tbe Statutat, frt>m Kielway'i Raporta. 

I Sir Tbomaa Sinitb'i De Rep Angli. 
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tenackms of the rojal prarogaliTet, that it is nid that ^^ he commaiided all 
mastiff dogs throaghoat the kingdom to he hanged, hecaute thej dorst 
presume to fight against the lion, who is their king and soTeretgn. The 
like he did with an ezodlent fidcon, hecaose he feared not hand and hand 
to match with an eagle» willing his falconers in his owne presence to phicke 
off his head after he was taken downe» sajing that it was not meet for any 
sahjecte to offer such wrong unto his lord and superior.'* The ranks of the 
nohilitj had heen thinned to such a degree hy the ciril wars of the houses 
of York and Lancaster, that there were only twenty-seren temporal peers 
summoned to the first parliament of Henry the Serenth (whose names are 
here subjoined) ; and so sparing was thb prince of his honours that, although 
he reig^Qed twenty-fbur years, no more than thirty-four peers were summoned 
to the first parliament of hb successor.f 

1. Jasper (Tudor) Duke of Bedford, uncle to the king. The title 
became extinct in 1 497. 

2. William (Fitsalan) Earl of Arundel. This title passed into the 
family of the Duke of Norfolk, by marriage, in 1579. 

3. John (de Vere) Earl of Oxford. Title extinct in 1702. 

4. Edmund (Grey) Earl of Kent. Title extinct in 1740. 

5. William (Berkeley) Earl of Nottingham. Title extinct in J 498. 

6. Edward (Stafford) Earl of Wiltshire, son of Humphrey Duke of 
Buckingham. Extinct in 1499. 

7. Richard (Widerile) Eari Rirers. Extinct in 1499. 

8. Thomas (Stanley) Eari of Derby, ancestor of the prese nt eari. 

9. WUliam (Herbert) Earl of Huntingdon. Extinct in 1486. 

10. Edward (Courtenay) Earl of Deron, ancestor to the p r es en t earL 

1 1. Ralph Graystock, knight. The barony of Graystock was carried 
by marriage into the family of Lord Dacre of Gilslaod, and from them to 
the Howards of Carlitle. 

12. Richard Beauchamp, de Beauchamp, knight. The Barony of Beau* 
champ de Powyk and Alcester extinct in 1606. 

Id. George NerilU, de Bergayenny, ancestor to the present Eari of 
Abergavenny. 

14. Reginald Grey, knight. Forfeited in 1604. 

• IUrrkoii*a Prv^M to HoliaalMd't CkrooieU 
t D«f4*l«*t 8«mBOM te PaHiiiwH, Mid 
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15. Richard da la Warre, knight, ancestor to the present Eari delaWarr. 

16. Thomas Lomley, de Lomley, ancestor to the present Earl of Scar- 
borough. 

17. John Broke, de Cobham, knight. Extinct in 1619. 

18. John Bloonty de Moontjoje, knight. Extinct in 1681. 

19. John Stoorton, de Stourton, knight* ancestor to the present Lord 
Stourton. 

20. John Sutton, de Dudley, knight. Title in abeyance. 

21. John Denham, de Caredenham, knight. Extinct in 1502. 

22. John Arundel, de M altravers, knight, ton to the Earl of ArundeL 
Title passed to the Duke of Norfolk. 

23. Edward (Grey) Viscount Lisle, knight. Extinct in 1504. 

24. John Grey, de Powis, knight Extinct in 1552. 

25. Henry Clifford, de Clifford, knifl[ht, ancestor to the present Baroness 
de Clifford. 

26. John Ratcliffe, de Fitzwater. Extinct in 1641. 

27. Willism (Beaumont) Viscount Beaumont. His father was the first 
English Viscount. Title extinct in 1507. 

Note 60. 

The magnificence and state kept up by the great feudal barons of this 
time was little inferior to that of a court. The princely scale on which 
the establishment of the Earl of Northumberland was fixed is well known 
by the book of the orders given to his household, which was published 
some years ago. The actual household-book of Edward Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham, containing the daily entries of his housekeeping expenses from 
Nov. 5, 1507, to March 22, 1508, conveys a no less striking idea of the 
wealth snd profusion of the chief nobles of that day. In this curious docu- 
ment, which is in the possession of Lord Bagot, at Blithfield, besides the 
deliveries each day from the pantry, cellar, buttery, kitchen, ehandlery, and 
stable, is regularly noted the number of individuals at dinner and supper ; 
to which are added the names of the principal guests, and the number of 
their attendants. The following entry on the feast of the Epiphany, being 
written in the original MS. iu old abbreviated Latin, I have, for the benefit 
of such of my readers as are unlearned, given in the translation of John 
Gage, Esq. F.S.A., as printed in the Archeologia. 
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The Epiphany 
Thurt(Uy» the 6th of Januarj, 1606. 



134 Gentry 
Dined / 188 Yeomen or ValeU 

ISZ Gar9on8 or Grooms I . »g 

186 Gentry 
Supped { 176 ValeU 
98 Gar^oni 

Pretent at Dimner. 

The Lady Anne, sister of the Lord, and fifteen with her. 

Rohert Poynts, knight, and nine. 

Edmimd Gonrge, knight, and seren. 

John Rodney, knight, and six. 

Maurice Berkley, and nine. 

Richard Barkley, and fi?e. 

James Barkley, and three. 

Anthony Poynts, and three. 

Thomas Welshe, and three. 

Richard Frye, and three. 

William Kingston, and three. 

Doctor Thower, and four. 

The two Auditors, and fire. 

Rohert PriU (Pererill ?), and twa 

Humphrey Blount, and two. 

John Burrell, and two. 

Edward Garthe, and two. 

The Bailiff of Hatfield Broadoak, and two. 

The Bailiff of Oakham, and two. 

The Bailiff of Navitby. 

The Bailiff of Howrll. 

Two of the Lord*« t«*nants of IVnshurtt 

One of BWchinfley. 
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Hngb Baof^bej, and two. 

The ReoeiTer of Newport, and two. 

YVimam ikeiDyi. 

Thomas Morgan, and three. 

William Morgan. 

Two others, dmng senrioe to the Lord of Newport 

Twelve doing aerrioe to the Lord of Brecon, with ten attendants. 

Master John Barton, <*iiMplMn- 

Eighteen singers, and nine boys of the chapeL 

The ReoeiTer of Surrey and Kent, and three. 

Three tenants of the Lord of Brecon. 

The Vicar of Christchurch, and two. 
Two cooks from Bristol ; Henzj Dunstan ; the two minstids ; the six 
trampeters ; the four waites from Bristol ; foor players from WrithiU ; 
one bondman ; the Abbot of Kingswood, and four with him ; forty-two 
from the town, and ninety-fiye from the coontry. 

Paniry. Spent, 678 loaves, 3 quarters, 2 manchets,* price ISt. 11^; 
from which, in breakfitfts, 48 loares and a half ; whereof, to the Lord, 1 loaf, 
2 manchets ; to the Lady, 2 loaves, 2 manriiets ; the Lord Stafford, 1 loa^ 1 
manchet ; the Lady Anne, 2 loaves, 2 manchets ; the Lord Edward, 1 ; 
the Treasurer, 1 ; the Auditor, 1 ; William Kingision, 1 loaf, 1 manchet ; 
the Comptroller, half; the Kitehen, half; the Porter, half; the Stable, 2 ; 
the Gentlemen of the Chapel, 8 ; Gentlemen Strangers, and Bailiib of the 
Lord from divers parts, 8 ; Robert Pojnts, knight, 4 ; Edmnnd Goorge, 
knight, and John Rodney, knight, 3; Manrice Barkky, 2 loaves, 2 
manchets. 

In Messes, 459 loaves : to the Tailor, 32 ; the Surveyor, 78 ; the Salter, 
6 ; the Kitchen, for works, 9 ; the Chandler, 5 ; the Bear, 2 ; Afans, 4 ; 
Drinkings, 13 loaves and a half, 1 manchet ; whereof to the Lord, 1 
manchet; the Lady, 1 loaf^ 1 manchet; the Lord Stafford, 1 loaf, 1 
manchet ; the Lady Anne, 1 loaf, I manchet ; the Lord Edward, 1 ; the 
Treasurer, 1 ; the Chancellor, half; the Dean of the Chapel, half; the 
Secretary, half; the Almoner, nothing; Robert Poynts, knight, 1 loaf, 
1 manchet ; Edmund Gourge and John Rodney, knights, 1 loaf, 1 mandiet ; 
Maurice Barkley, 1 loaf, 1 manchet ; James Barkky and Richard Berkley, 

* A iMuiebat wm a VmI of th« fln«tt white bread, woghing 6 ot. 
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1 loaf, 1 manchel; Sir Henry Sleford, half; the Auditor* 1 ; the Comp- 
troller, half: the Kitchen, half; the Chief Cook, 1 quarter; the Pbrtar, 
half; the Yeoman of the Chamher, 1 ; the attendants of the Ladj Anne* 1. 

Cellar. Sptni, 88 {Mttlei,^ 1 pitcher, 1 quart of Gasoonj wine, price 
66#. ; four pitchers and a half of Malyoisej, 4». 6d. ; 7 pitchers of Rhenish 
wine, 4#. Sd. ; and one pitcher of Ossej, 12dL : whereof, in hreakfssts to the 
knights, 1 pottle of Gascony wine, and a half a pitcher of Malvoisej. — 
Messes in the Chamher of the Lord and Lady, 1 pottle, 1 pitcher of Gasoony 
wine, and 1 pitcher of Rhenish wine, and half a pitcher of Malvoisey ; the 
Great Chamher, 1 pottle, 8 pitchers of Gascony wine, and 1 pitcher of Rhenish 
wine, and half a pitcher of Malvoisey ; to the said Lord and Lady, and the 
aforesaid knights, 8 pitchers of Gascony wine, and 1 pitcher of Rhenish wine ; 
the Kitchen, for works, 1 pottle ; the Butler, 1 1 pottles of Gascony wine, 1 
pitcher of Malvoisey, and 2 pitchers of Rhenish wine ; Liveries, 8 pottles, 

2 pitchers, 1 quart of Gascony wine, and 1 pitcher of Rhenish wine, and 
hidf a pitcher of Malvoisey ; whereof, to the Lord and Lady, half a pitcher ; 
the Lady Anne, half a pitcher ; Rohert Poynts, knight, 2 pitchers of Gas- 
cony wine, and half a pitcher of Rhenish wine, and a quart of Malvoisey ; 
Edmund Gourge and John Rodney, knights, 2 pitchers of Gascony wine, 
and half a pitcher of Rhenish wine, and a quart of Malvoisey ; Maurice 
Berkley, and William Kingistoo, 8 pitchers of Gascony wine ; Anthony 
Poynts, Thomas Welshe, James Berkley, and Richard Berkley, 8 pitchers ; 
the Treasurer, 1 quart ; Waste, 4 pottles of Gascony wine, 1 pitcher of 
Malvoisey, 1 pitcher of Rhenish wine, and 1 pitcher of Ossey. 

Buttery, Spent, 259 ilaggons,f 8 quarts (of ale) ; of which, to the Lord, 
half a ilaggon ; the Lady, half; the Lord Stafford, 1 ; the Lady Anne, half; 
the Lord Edward, 1 quart ; the Trrasurer, half ; Robert Poynts, knight, 1 ; 
Edmund Gourge, knight, Ac^ I ; Maurice Berkley and William Kingistoo, 
1 ; James Berkley and Richard Berkley, 1 ; and the attcndanU of the said 
knights, 2 ; the Auditor, half; the Comptroller, half; the Kitchen, 2 ; the 
Porter, half ; the Baker, half; the Stable, I ; the Gentlemen of the Chapel 

3 ; and Gentlemen Strangers, 3. 

In Messes, 1 14 ilaggons, 8 quarts ; whereof, to the Lord, nothing ; the 
Lady, half ; the Lord Suflbrd, 1 ; the Lady Anne, half ; the Lord Edward^ 

•stjl. 
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1 quart; the Treasurer, half; the ComptroUer, half ; the Auditor, half ; 
the Cook, 2 ; the Porter, half; the Baker, half; the Butler, 40.— LiTeries, 
13 flaggOQs; whereof, to the Lord, half; the Ladj, half; the Lord 
Stafford, 1; the Lady Anne, half; the Lord Edward, 1 quart; the 
Treasurer, half; the Chancellor, 1 quart ; the Dean of the Chapel, 1 
quart; the Secretary, 1 quart; Almoner, nothing; the Auditor, half; 
Robert Poyntz, knight, 1 ; Edmund Gourge, and John Rodney, knights, 
1 ; Maurice Barkley and William Kingiston, 1 ; Richard Barkkj and 
James Barkley, 1 ; Anthony Poyntz and Thomas Welshe, 1 ; Sir Henry 
Sleford, 1 quart; the Comptroller, half; the Kitchen, 3 quarts; the Chief 
Cook, 1 quart ; the Porter, half; the Yeomen of the Chamber, 1 ; the 
attendants of the Lady Anne, half. 

Kiiehen. Spent of the Lord's store, 36 rounds of beef, 21t.; 12 
carcases of mutton, 14«. ; 2 calfs, 5$. ; 4 pigs, 8i. ; 1 dry ling, 6eL ; 2 salt 
cods, 5d. ; 2 hard fish, 2id, ; 1 salt sturgeon, l&d. 

In freih Achatet. 3 swans, price lOt. ; 6 geese, 2#. 6c^; 6 sucking 
pigs, Ss, ; 10 capons, 6#. 6J. ; 1 lamb, ISd. ; 2 peacocks, 2#. ; 2 herons, 
6d. ; 22 rabbita, price 4t. 7{d.; 18 chickens, I8d.; 16 woodcocks, ISd.; 
9 melards, 22id. ; 23 widgeons, 2». 10^. ; 18 teals, ISd. : 20 snipes, 8dL ; 
9 dosen of great birds, S$. ; 6 doxen of little birds, Sd. ; 3 dozen of larks, 
9iL ; 9 quails from the store, 4^. ; half a fresh salmon, ISd. ; 1 fresh 
cod, Sd.; 4 dog fish, Si. Sd. ; 2 tench, I4d. ; 7 little bremes, 14i^ ; half a 
fresh congre, Sd. ; 21 little roaches, Sd.; 6 large fresh eels, Ss. 4d.; 10 
little whitings, Sd. ; 17 flounders, Sd. ; 100 lampreys, lOd. ; 3 sticks of 

little eel sowers, I5d. ; 3 plaice, 9d, ; I fresh Ss.Ad.; 400 eggs, 

St.4d.; 24 dishes of butter, 2s. ; 2 flaggons of Sd. ; 15 flaggons of 

milk, I5d. ; 3 flaggons of cream, Sd. ; 2 gallons of frumety, Sd. ; 200 
oysters, Ad. ; herbs, 6d, 

Chandiery. Spent, of parish candle, 46 M., price 3#. lOd. ; sises, Slb.9 
9 sises, price 19^c^. ; quarriers 20, 2s. 6d.f and 8 prickets, 5d. ;* 
whereof, to the Lord, 6 sises and 4 quarriers; to the Lady, 4 sizes 
and 1 quarrier ; the Lord Stafford, 2 sises ; the Lady Anne, 3 sises 
and 1 pricket; the Great Chamber at supper, 8 sises and 3 quarriers; 
the Hall at supper, the Treasurer, and Dean of the Chapel, 4 
prickets; and Waste, 11 quarriers; Robert Poyntz, knight, 4 sises, 

* Prieketa ware q»tkM to hold candlfls. 
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I qmrrier, 1 pricket ; Edmund Gotuge» knigfat» and John Rodney, knight, 
4 tiset, 1 pricket ; Maurice Barklej, and William Kingiston, 4 tiiefl and 1 
pricket ; the Pantry, 1 tiae ; the Cellar, 4 Biaefl ; the Buttery, 1 site ; the 
Kitchen, 2 tiset ; and the Chapel, 86 titet. 

Hall and Chamber. Spent, 10 loadt of fuel, lOt. ; and 12 quarters of 
charcoal, 4». 

SiabU. Spent, hay and litter for 49 horses of the Lord before specified, 
at a halfpenny each horse, 2i. Sfi2. Also allowed as well in hay and 
litter as horsemeat, for 62 horses of the Lord's attendants, waiting this day 
within the hostelry, 6#. 5}<i. 

After the description of this sumptuous prorision for a feast, it may not 
be uninteresting to know in what manner it would be served. I shall there- 
fore transcribe the following directions ^ How to serve a Lord,** from a 
contemporary MS., which gives a curious illustration of the domestic 
arrangements in use amongst the great families in England, at this time : — 

" First, in service of all thyngys in pantery and bottery, and alto for the 
ewery. First, table clothis, towelles longe and shorte, covertours and nap- 
kyns be ordeyned denly clene, and redy according to the tyme. Also, 
basrns, ewers, trenchours of tree or bread, sponys, saltes, and kervyng 
knyves. 

** Thenne, agenst tyme of meat, the boteler, or the ewerer, shall brynge 
fbrthe denely dressed and fayre applyed tabill-dothis, and the cubbord 
clothe cowched upon his lefte shoulder, laying upon the tabill eode, close 
applied unto the tyme that he have firste covered the cubbord, and then cover 
the syde tabillis ; and laste, the prindpsll tabill with dobell clothe, drawn, 
cowched, and spradde unto the degree as loogeth thereto in festis. 

** Thenne, here uppon the boteler, or panter, shall bring forthe his princt- 
pall salte, and iiij or v loaves of paryd brede, having a towayle about his 
nekke, the tone halfe honge or lying uppon hys lefte arm unto his hande 
juste unto the salt selar beryng. 

** Thenne the boteler, or panter, shall srtte the sellar in the myddis of the 
tabull, accordyn to the place where the princspall sovcrain shall tette, and 
sette his brede just cowched unto the salt seler, and yf there be tnrachours 
of brede, tette them juste before the seler, and lay down fkjn the kervyng 
knives, the poynts to the seler, beotath the timchoors. 

CAMD. 80C. N 
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^'Thenne the second sder at the lower ende, with ij parid loaves therehj, 
and trenchoart of brede yf they be ordeyned, and in case be, that trenchonrs 
of tree shall be ordeyned, the panter shall bryng them with napkyns and 
sponys,* whenne the soverayne is sette at tabill. 

" Thenne after the high principall tabill sette with brede and salte, then 
salt sellars shall be sette upon the syde tablys, but no brede, unto the tyme 
such people be sette that falleth to come to meat. Thenne the boteler shall 
bryng forth basyns, ewers, and cuppis, pecys, sponys sette into a peoe, re- 
dressing all bis silver plate upon the cubbord, the largest firste, the richest 
in the myddis, the lighteste before. 

** Thenne the principall servitours moste take in ij handya basyns and 
ewers, and towell, and therewith to awayte and attende unto the tyme that 
the g^race be fully saide, and thenne incontynent after g^race saide to serve 
water with the principall basyn and ewer unto the principall soverayne, and 
ij principall servitours to holde the towell under the basyn, in lengthe» 
before the soverayne, and after that the sovrayne bathe wassche, to geva 
thenne water unto suche as ben ordeyned to sitte at the sovrayne's messe. 

*^ Thenne after the wesching servid, the sovrayne will take hys place to 
sitte, and to hym such persons as it pleaseth hym to have, upon which tyme 
of sittyng the servitours moste diligently awayte to serve them of quyssyons, 
and after that done, to make such personys to be sette at the lower messe 
as the principall soverayne aggrees that be convenyent. 

** (Be it remembered, that evermore, at the begynnyng of grace, the oover- 
toor of brede shall be avoyded and take away.) Thenne the karver, havyng 
his napkyn at all tymes uppon his lefte hande, and the kervyng knife in his 
right hande, and he shall take uppon the poynte of his knyf iiij trenehoars, 
and so cowche them justely before the principall, iij lying justely togeder 
(ij under and i upon), and the fourth before, justely for to ky uppon salte ; 
and the next lay iij trencbours, and so iij or ij after ther degree ; thereto 
the boteler must be redy with sponys and napkyns, that thereas the 
trencbours be cowched, lay the spones and the napkyns thereto, and so 
thorowe the borde. 

** Thenne the karver shall take into his hande i or ij loves and here hym 
to the syde tabill ende, and there pare bim, quarter one first, and bring 

* Porks were not introduced into England till the reign of James the Pint. 
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hym hole togeder, and cowcha ij of the best before the womjnef and to 
others by ij or one after ther degree. 

** Thenne the kanrer or sewer moet aatenre eyerj diaahe in his degree 
after order, and course of senrice, as folowith : — 

First, mustard and brawne, swete wine serred thereto. 

Potage. 

Befe and moton, swan or geese. 

Grete pies, capon or fesaunt, leehe or fretoars. 

** Thenne yf potage be chaungebill after tyme and season of the yere, as 
&Ueth, as here is rehersid ; by eiampel, for befe and moton ye shall take, 

Pestelles, or chynys of porke, or els 

Tonge of befe, or 

Tonge of the harte powdered, 

Befe stewed, 
Chekyns boylyd and bacon. 

** Then against the secunde cours be redy, and come into the place, the 
kenrer must avoyde and take upp the senrice of the first cours, begynnynge 
at the loweste mete first, and all broke cromys, bonys, and trenchoors, 
before the secunde cours and senrice be serred. 

** Thenne the secunde cours shall be senred in manner and forme as 
ensample thereof, hereafter folowyng : 

Potage-pigge. Lamme stewed. 

Conye. Kidde roosted. 

Crane. Venesoo rosted. 

lleronseue. Heronseue. 

Bitoure. Bitoure. 

Egrete. Plgeoot. 

Curlewe. RabetU. 

Wodecock. A bake meat. 

Pertrigge. Stokke dorys stewed. 

Plover. Cony. 

Sn)^yt. Mallard. 

Qualyt. Telys. 

Fretours. Wodecock. 

Leche. Great byrdyt. 
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^ After the aecmide conn lenred, kenred, and epentey it moet be 
cuppyi to be filled, treDchotm to be yoyded, thenne by goode aTjeement 
the tabill must be take uppe in manner as folowith : first, when tjmt 
foloweth, the panter or boteler moste gader nppe the sponys ; after that 
done by leyser, the sewer or carrer shall begyne at the lowest ends, and in 
order take upp the lowest messe, after the syde tabill be avoyded and take 
npp; and thenne to prooede to the principall tabill, and there honestly 
and clenly ayoyde and withdrawe all the sendee of the high tabill ; 
therto the kenrer most be redy, and redely have avoyded togeder in all 
the broke brede, trenchonrs, croinys lying upon the tabill, leryng none 
other thyng, save the salte selar, hole brede (if any be lefte), and 
cnppys. 

*^ After this done by g^ood deKberadon and avysement, the kenrer shall 
take the service of the principall messe in order and rule, begynnynge at 
the lowest, and so prooede in rule unto the laste. And thereiqppon the 
kerver to have redy a voyder, and to avoyde all men's trenchours, broke 
brede in another clene disshe voyder, and cromys, which with the kenryng 
knyf shall be avoyded from the tabill, and thus procede untill the table 
be voyded. Thenne the kerver shall go into the cuppibord, and redresse 
and ordeyne wafers into toweyles of raynes,* or fine napkyns, which moste 
be cowched fayre and honestly uppon the tabill, and thenne serve the prin- 
cipall messe first, and thorowe the tabill, i. or ij. yf it so require. Therto 
moste be servid swete wine ; and in feriall tyme, serve cheese, scraped with 
sugar and sauge levis, or else that it be fayre kerved hole ; or frute as the 
season of the year geveth, strawberys, cherys, peyres, appelis ; and in wyn- 
ter, wardens, costardys roste, rosted on fisshe days with blanche powder, 
and so serve it forth. 

** Thenne after wafers and frute spended, all manner of thynge shall be 
take uppe, and avoyded, except the principall salte seler, hole brede, and 
kenryng knyves, the which thall be redressed in manner and fourme as thej 
were first sette on the table ; the which principall servitours of the panter 
or botery, ha?ynge his towaile, shall take nppe and bear it into hia office, in 
lykewise as he first brought it unto the tabilL Thenne the principall ser- 

* RajtiM wM a Uble-eloCh, rappoted hj Mr. Douce to have been numafbctiued at 
Rennea. 
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▼itoariy M kerrer and tewer» most haye red j a longe towajle applied double 
to be cowcbed appon the principall ende of the tabill ; and that towelle 
mutt be juttely drawn thorowe the tabill unto the lower ende ; and ij ler- 
Titoart to awayte thereuppon, that it be juately cowched and spred ; after 
that done, there must be ordejned basjns and ewen, with water hot or 
colde at tjme of the yere requireth, and to be tette upon the tabill» and to 
•tonde unto the grace be said ; and incontynent after grace saide, the ter- 
Titourt to be redy to awayte and attende to give water ; firtt, to the prind- 
pall mesae, and after that to the teconde ; incontynent after this done, the 
towayle and tabillclothis muate be drawen, cowched and sprad, and to by 
littill space taken uppe in the myddis of the tabill, and so to be delyrered 
to the oiBce of the pantery or botery. 

^ Tbenne uprysing, senritoura must atlende to aroyde tabills* trestellisy 
fonnys, and stoolys, and to redretse bankers and quyssyons ; then the bote- 
ler shall avoyde the cupborde, begynnynge at the loweste, precede in rule 
to the hyeste, and here it into his oiBce. Tbenne after mete, it moete be 
away ted and well en tended by senritoiirs, if drinke be asked ; and yf ther be 
knyght or lady, or grele g^tilwoman, they shall be senrid upon knee with 
brede and wyne. 

** Tbenne it most be sene if strangers shall be brought to chamber, and 
that the chamber be clenly apparelled and dressed accordyng to the tyme of 
yere ; as in winter tyme fyre ; in sommer tyme the bedde corered with 
pylowes and bed shetys, in case they woUe rest ; and after this dooe, they 
moste have cheer of newtUt^s in the chamber, as juncates, cherys, pepyns, 
and such neweltees as the tyme of the yere requereth ; or else gretie ginger 
comfetts, with such thynge as wynter requereth, and swete wynet, Ypo- 
gratse. Tyre, Mustadell, bastard beruage, of the beste that may be had to 
the honour and laude of the prindpall of the house." 

The beds were fitted up in the meet luiurious manner at this time. In 
the will of John A met the elder, citisen and cutler of London, dated 1479, 
and published in Arnold's Chronicle ; he bequeaths to his sister Margaret 
the bed in his chamber, ** hoole as it is, that is to saye, feder bedde, 
matras, bolster, pyllowes, blankettis, shetets, coverlet, quylte, tester, and 
three curt) ns, iij payer of my beste shetets, and ij ooverlettis, besyde thai 
that lyeth on my bedde." 
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The making of the bed must have been a very laborious office, from the 
directions given ** ffor the makyng of King Henrj the Seventh's bed,'** 
which I shall here subjoin. 

** Item, in makynge of the king's bedde : Forste, a yeoman or a groome 
of the wardrobe most bring in the stuffs, and the curteyns must be drawen» 
and a gentilman uschere muste holde the curteyns togeder, the syde 
curteyns, and the fote curteyns ; then muste ij squyres of the body stond at 
the bedde's bed, on eyther syde one ; and ij yomen of the crowne at the 
bedde's feete, unto the thressed on, and all the stuff be laid safe at the 
bedde's fete on a carpet before the yomen of the stuff ; thenne a yoman of 
the crowne or of the chambre to lep upon the bedd^ and rolle hym up and 
doun, and assay the litter ; then yomen to lay doune the canvass ageyne ; 
then ley on the fether bed ; and beat it welle, and make it evyne and 
smoothe ; then shall a yoman of the stufie take the ffustian, and take the 
assay, and caste it upon the bedde ; then shall squyeres for the body ley 
bond thereon, and yomen, and ley it straight upon the bedd without any 
wrinkils ; and the shete in the same wise ; then take both the shetes and 
the fustian by the bordure, and put them in under the fetherbed at both 
sides, and at the feet also ; then lay on the ojrther shete, and the squyres 
for the body to take the schete, and gader it round in your handes on ethere 
side the bedd, and go to the bedde's bed, and strike down the bedd till they 
com doun twice or thrice, and shake the schete at the bedd's fete, and lay 
it faire on bred on the bedd ; then lay on the t'oyther stuff a fustian above, 
then take a paire or ij of martrons and ley above ; but first take a pairs of 
ermyns and ley abovene, and then ley on the martrons ; then rolle downe 
the bedde the space of an elne ; then lett the yomen take the pillowes and 
bette them well with your hondes, and caste them uppe to the squyeres for 
the body, and let them ley them on the bedde as it plesithe the king's gprace ; 
then take an bedde schete of reynes, and lay it on, and put the one syde of 
the shete under the pillows, and let the othere side be fulle ; then take an 
bed schete of ermyne, and lay it abovene ; then take the oyther side of the 
bed schete of reynes, and lay it on lofte on that ; then the squyeres for the 
body to lay the bedd agayne on lofte of the pillowes. Then take a shete 

* Antiquarutn Repertory. 
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of reynet and cot jre the bed orer and OTyre* erery tide ; then the nteber 
to knyt the curtjnt togeder, and a tqayere for the body to caat holy water 
upon the bedde. Then shall tquyeres for the body, and mchert, and all 
others that were at the making of the bedd, go without the UraTerse ; and 
ther to be mete for them, bred, ale, and wyne ; and ther they to drinke all 
togeder goodly." 

Whether the nobility who lived in the more remote and northern parts 
of the kingdom were lodged equally well, appears uncertain. Mr. Hume 
imagines, from the very scanty allowance of linen yesrly, in the Northom- 
berland House Book (70 ells only, which were directed to be cut up into 
tablecloths), that sheets were not used in that household. At all erenta, 
luxury was entirely confined to the higher classes. Harrison, who wrote 
in the reign of Queen Elisabeth,* says ** there are olde men yet dwelling in 
the Tillage where I remayne, who haTe noted some things to be manrell- 
oujily altered in Englande within their sound remembrance. One is the 
great amendment of lodging : for, sayde they, our fathers and we ourselTce 
haTe lyen full ofte upon straw palleties coTered only with a sheete under 
coTerlettes made of dogiwaim or hopharloU, (I use their owne terms,) and 
a good round logge under their heades iostcade of a bolster. If it were so 
so that our fathers or the good man of the house had a maieres or fiockbed, 
and thereto a sacke of chafe to reste hys heade upoo, he thought htmsdls 
to be as well lodged as the lord of the towne, so well were they coolnted. 
raiowes were thought meete onely for women in childbed. As for ser- 
Tants, if they had any sheete aboTe them, it was well, lor seldocne had they 
any under their bodies, to keepe them from the pricking strawes, that ranne 
oft thorow the canTas and raced their hardened hidea.** 

K0TB6I. 

The priocipal object that King Henry the Serenth had in Tiew during 
the whole course of his reign, being to diminish the power of the great 
feudal barons^ this habit of keeping up large bodies of retainers in their 
several etlsbltthments was eitremely obnoxious to htm. Scarcely any 
Session of Parliament passed, wherein some act was not made tending to 

* Harmon ^1 PrHbc* U> Hati— ii>d^i CluwUcto. 
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•trike at tliit pTacdce, the rigid enforcement of wbich wis strictly insisted 
upon by the Kingf who never spared his £uthfiil and attached serrants, 
when they erred in this particolar. Every one knows the stoiy related by 
Lord Bacon, of the Earl of Oxford's being fined^^^Mii thougand mark$ 
for the display be made of retainers, when the king came to visit him at 
Henningham. 

Note 62. 

Henry the Seventh, either from distrust of his own personal safety, or in 
imitation of France, (Charles the Seventh, king of France, being the first 
European monarch who set the example of supporting a standing army,) 
in the year after his accession, a.d. 1486, ordained^ a band of fifty,f taD, 
personable men, who were called the yeomen of the king's graard." Before 
this time, a r^ular military establishment was unknown in England. It 
was, however, no longer the custom for the feudal barons to attend with 
their vassals and perform military services, but when the king made war 
with Scotland, troops were levied by a g^eneral muster of the inhabitants 
throughout the different counties ; and for foreign service by indentures 
with his subjects. By one of these made between Henry the Seventh, { 
and George Earl <^ Kent, for raising troops to carry on the French war 
in 1492, the latter engaged to provide <* yj. men of arms, his owne person 
comprised in the same, every one of them having with him his custrell and 
his page ; with xvj. demi-launces, xyj. archers on horsbak, and Ix. archers on 
fote, of g^ood and hahle persons for the warre, horsed, armed, garnished, 
and arrayed sufficiently in all peces, and in every thing as after the costume 
of warre ought to appertayne ;'* for which he was to receive for every man- 
at-arms .with his page and custrell, 18d. per day ; for every demy-lanoe, 
9<i. ; and for every archer, whether on horseback or foot, 6d. ; also 6<^. a 
piece for every twenty miles they had to go to the place <^ embarkation, to 
pay their travelling expenses. Similar indentures were entered into at the 
same time, and on the same terms, with twenty-five other noblemen and 
knights, and all for *< an hole yere," to which space of time they were 
generally limited. 



* Baker^ Chronicle, and Henry's Historj of England, toI. xii. 

f The number wae afterwmrdf inereeied. X Rjnier't Fosdi 
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The dtttiM of the jeomen of the guard were (eeeordiiif to the direetione 
for the diflermt oflloen ehoot the court, drawn up by Hemy Fits Alas, 
Earl of ArundeU lord chamberlain to the king, bj order of Henry the 
Eighth, A. D. 1526) as follows :• 

The jreomen in waiting for the day were to relioTe the night watch at 
7 o'clock in the morning, and to take their station at the king's graat 
chamber door. They were to allow no strangers, Tagabonds, or ** other 
simple folke,"* to enter; but when such came to acquaint the huissiers, who 
would repeat it to the lord chamberlain, who would take the king's 
pleasure. 

They were to be ready, when required, to call the proper oficen to serre 
the king's dinner or supper ; and to aseist in corering the board, and bring- 
ing in the meat 

Also to bear torches, when required, before the king. 

To bring water, wheoerer it might be commanded, by any lord or 
gentleman of the king's chamber, lor their hands. 

To ride on the king's messages, and to do at all times any manner of 
serf ice for the king, whensoerer any gentleman huissier shall rommand then. 

And, lastly, to keep watch over the king's chamber sU the night (till re- 
lieTed by the morrow's guard), and to search every quarter of the night for 
^ an adTenture of fire/* or ** any manner of treason, brutes, or noieee,** 
which might annoy the king, and to give notice thereof. 

In the account given of the marriage of Arthur Prince of Wales, in a 
curious MS. in the College of Arms,f the yeomen of the guard are de* 
scribed as ** chosen persooes of the hole cootreth ; proved archers, strong, 
valiant, and bold men ; with bright hawberts in their hands, in ^'L^Kny of 
large jacketts of damaske, whight and greoe, goodly embrowdred bothe on 
ther brestys before and also on their bakkys behynde, with rownde gar- 
lands of vyoe branches, besett hcfore richely with spandes of silver and 
gilte, and in the myddell a redd rose, beten with gold«nethes work ; they 
were to the nombre of three hnndreth ; ev ermor s sloadjring by the weia 
and passages upoo a rows in bothe the sides where the king's highnes shnld 
from chambre to chambre, or f^om oon place to another, at his goodly 
pleasure be reoMved." 
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Note 68. 



Sir William Dugdale and Stowe both mention the pwrk at Woodstock in 
Ozfordihire (said to be made by Henry the First) as the earliest in Eng- 
land, which is erroneous. Farks probably originated in consequence of a 
law passed in the reig^ of Eling Canute, allowing freeholders to sport upon 
their own lands ; at all events, we find them existing in the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror ; the Bishop of Bayeux, the Earl of Ow, Earl Roger, 
the Bishop of Winchester, Emolf de Hesding, Hugh de Grentemaisnil, 
Peter de Valongies, Hugh de Belcamp, Sewin of Essex, the Earl of 
Mortemain, Robert Malet, Robert Bluad, and the Abbot of St Alban's, 
being all enumerated in Domesday Book as holding parks, parcui ftstftum 
tilvaticarutn.* 

Note 64. 

Besides the immenie riches of the lords spiritual, their influence in par- 
liament greatly exceeded that of the lords temporal, for m addition to the 
nineteen bishops and two archbishops, most of the mitred abbots (who 
were twenty-nine in number) and several priors were summoned to every 
parliament, which makes their number amount to nearly double that of the 
lay peers at the time of which we treat. The number of abbots and priors 
summoned to parliament varied, but there were never fewer than twenty- 
five abbots and two prior8.t 

NoTS 65. 

In the province of Canterbury were the sees of Bath and Wells, Ely, 
Chichester, Exeter, Hereford, Lincoln, Lichfield and Coventry, London, 
Norwich, Rochester, Salisbury, Winchester, Worcester, and the four Welsh 
sees, St. David's, St. Asaph, Bangor, and Llandsff. 

In the province of York, were Durham and Carlisle. 

Bristol, Gloucester, Oxford, and Peterborough were erected into bishop- 
ricks by Henry the Eighth, a.d. 1540, on the dissolution to 



* Ellis^ lotrodnction to Dommdaj Book. 

t Biin«(^ HiaCoiy of the Relonnation. HalUm^ Conttitutioiud History. Honryli 
Biitofy of England. 
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and added to the prorince of Canterbury. Weelmlnster was also made a 
bishoprick at the same time ; bat John Thirlby, the bishop» havinf wasted 
the funds appointed for the support of the see» was translated to Norwich* 
and the bishoprick dissolved in 1550. Chester was also erected by Henry 
the Eighth, and added to the province of York, into which Sodor and Man 
was also transferred in 1540. 

NoTs 66. 

The number of monasteries in England, at the time of their dtseolutioii, 
A.D. 1S95, amounted to 646. The rerenues which the crown aoqniied 
thereby were computed at 1,600,000/. per annum ; and it was thought thai 
if all the abbey lands had been sold they would have brought in abore 
dO,000,000/. The following list gives the annual mcooie of some of the 
principal monastic houses, at the time of their suppression, aocording to the 
valuation of Speed. It must be remembered that money was worth about 
twenty times as much then as it is now ; and as it was the practice of 
abbots and prion to let their lands low, and to take fines on granting leases, 
the real annual value of the lands greatly exceeded the rents set upon 
them.* 



The Abbey 
The Abbey 
The Priory 
The Abbc7 
The Priory 
The Abbey 
The Abbey 
The Abbey 
The Abbey 
The Abbey 
The Abbey 
The Abbey 





£ 


f. 


d. 


of Westminster 


a977 


18 


4 


of Glastonbury 

of St. John's of Jerusalem 


a506 
8385 


6 
19 


1 
8 


of St. Mary's, York . 
of St. Thomas, Canterbury . 
of St. Edmundsbury 
of St. Alban's 


8850 
2489 
id36 
8810 


1 

4 
8 
6 


5 
9 
9 
1 


of Reading . . . . 

of Abingdon 

of Croyland 

of Tewkesbury 

of St. Austin, Canterbury 


2116 
2048 
1803 
1508 
1413 


8 

2 

15 

1 

4 


9 
8 

10 
8 

11 



* Diif«Ul«*B MonMlktm. fUpia^B HM^ry oT Kiickii4. Uk»d^ CMWetMi. 
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Note 67. 



The abbey of Glastoabiiry it reputed to have been the first monastery 
founded in England, by St. Patrick* the apostle of the Irish, a.d. 425. 
It was, with the exception of Westminster, the richest in the conntry ; and 
its church, which is also said to hare been the first Christian chorch in 
Great Britain, and to have been founded by Joseph of Arimathea, thir^- 
one years after the death of our Saviour, was, with the exception of old 
St Paul's, the largest in the island, and very superior to WeUs cathedral in 
magnificence. Richard Beere, who was the abbot at this time, and was 
employed by King Henry the Seventh as ambassador to the court of Rome, 
considerably enlarged and embellished both the abbey and the church, the 
latter of which he adorned with a rich altar of silver g^t. This church 
and abbey were entirely demolished by the Duke of Somerset, to whom 
they were given after the dissolution. 

The abbey of Shaftesbury was founded by King Alfred, whose daughter 
Ethelgiva was the first abbess. It was the richest and best endowed 
nunnery in England, which occasioned the proverb quoted by our author, 
which is thus given by Fuller in his Church History (Book vL p. 296), 
** That if the abbot of Glastonbury might marry the abbess of Shaftes- 
bury, their heir would have more land than the King of England.** The 
abbess was one of the four who held of the king a whole barony, in conse- 
quence of which she was liable to be summoned to parliament, but was 
excused on account of her sex. She had writs also directed to her, to send 
her quota of men into the field, according to her knights' fees. This abbey 
was dedicated to King Edward the Martyr, whose remains were removed 
here from Wareham. The name of the abbess at this time was Alice 
Gibbs. This convent was valued at the suppression at 1829/. 1#. Sd. 
(according to Speed). There scarcely remains the least vestige of its ruins 
at present, but the site is well known.* 

NoTS 68. 
King John granted by charter to all the monasteries and cathedrals in 

^ Willk^ muMj of Mitnd Abbeys, ConTmtnal Cathedrml Chorchei, &c. Brt 
BcMitks of EagUnd and Wales. Storens^ MoomUooo. 
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the kingdom the ft«e gilt of eleetiiig tkcir pralatct, wbslW abbots or 
bishops, reseiring ooljr to the crown the custody of the trnpotilitiee 
dnring the vacancj ; the fonn of grantiiig a license to elect* (the origin of 
our coog6 d'61ire») on reftisel wb«eof the electors might proceed wtthoot 
it ; end the right of epprobetion afterwerds, which was not to be denied 
without a reasonable and lawful cause. This grant was recognised and 
confirmed in Magna Charta* and again eetabUshed by statute 85th Edward 
the Third, and continued in force till the Reformatioo. All the minor 
benefices were in the gift of whateTer abbot or bishop was their patron. 
Some of the monasteries, however, continued to send to Rome lor thei r 
bullst after this arrangement ; amongst others the priory of Woodchurch, 
or St. Gilet's in the Woods, in Hertfordshire, which was founded lor a 
prioress and thirteen nuns, independent of any other religions house, by 
Roger de Tong and Margaret his wife. At this priory, now named 
Beechwood, and the residence of Sir Thomas Sebright, Baronet, there aiw 
sereral bulls in a state of perfect preserration, the earlieet bearing the 
seal of Pope Alexander the Third, a. D. 1165. One of these, of Pope 
Urban the Sixth, a. d. 1375, is so curious a document, that, with the kind 
permiuion of the owner, 1 insert it hers : 

** Urbanus episcopus serms serrorum Dei, Tenerabili fratri episcopo 
Lincolnieofli salutem et apostolicam benedictiooem. Exhibita nobis pro 
parte dilectarum in Christo filiarum Priorisee et conventus Sancti Egidii 
in Flamsted, ordinis Sancti Benedict!, tue diocesis, petitio continebat ; 
qudd dictus prioratus a sui prindpio adeo exiliter dotatus, et in loco sterili 
et petroeo fundatus extitit, qudd redditus ejusdem valorem qniodectm mar* 
charum sterlingorum, secundum communem estimatiooem, annuatim noa 
excedunt ; et qudd quelibet monialis ejusdem prioratus non precipit annua- 
tim pro Testibuf tui corporis et utensalibus nisi duos solidos, et pro coquina 
singulis septimanis uoum obolum duntaxat ; et qu6d serritores dicti prio* 
ratus pro majori parte mortui, et domus et hsbitatores ac beetle ipeius prio- 
ratus sunt in tantum coosumpti qubd terrt et posetssiones ejusdem prioratna 
maneot quasi steriles vacue et ioculle, node niei de aliquo remedio 
priorisse et ccoventui miocurnitur oportebit ess oetiatim pro rite 
mcndicare. Quare, pro parte ipearum priorisse et cooteotus, nobis ftitt 
humiliter tupplicatum, ut paruchislem ecclestam de Dalyngtoo dicte dioc esis , 
cujus ipsi patrooes exittunt, cujusque fnictus, rsdditus et proventiu 
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iriginta. niArchaiTiin dicle moiistey iw4HMinin dictam mtfrmHomaiy yn^aNBL 
anDumn nt ipse usenint non exoediiiit» preftto prioratoi imire ei inoaqKH 
me de ipedali gratia dignaramnr ; Not igitnr, de premiasia oertam notitiam 
non habentesy Aralemitati toe, de qna in hiis et aliia gerimoa in Domino 
fidndam gpecialemy per apostoliciim icriptiim conunanimna ei mandamoa 
qnatenoa de premiasia omniboa ei singulis, ei eorom circomstantiis nmyersisy 
ei presertim de Talore annao froctoam ei prorentuum prioratos et eoelesie 
predicioruro, et ntram fimdatores dicti prioratos possint compelli anctori- 
tate apostolic&y te diligenter informes, et ca que per informationem hnjoa- 
modi reppereris nobis per tuas patcntes literas manu pnblica scriptas tooqoe 
aigillo monitas harom serie continentes quantotioa referre procores ; ut noe 
per hojosmodi relationem toam super premissis suffidenter instmcti, in eis 
oonsultios prooedere valeamus. 

** Dai. Rome apud Sanctum Petrum dedmotertio kalendss Aprilia pon- 
tificatns nostri anno secnndo. Pro P. de Alatro P. Franosd." 

TrantkUion. 

*' Urban, Bishop, senrant of the servants of God, sends health and his 
blesnng to his Tenerable brother, the Bishop of Lincoln. A petition has 
been presented to us by our beloved daughters in Christ, the prioress and 
nuns of St Giles's in Flamstead, of the order of St. Benedict, in your 
diocese ; re p resent in g that the said priory, from the time of its foundalion, 
haa been so slenderly endowed, and situated in such a barren and stony 
country, that its yearly rents, according to common computation, do not 
exceed the value of fifteen marks sterling; that each nun recdves no 
more than two $hiUing$ yearly for her ciothee and other necessariea, and 
ameforMng per week only for her maintenance. That the greater part 
of the servants of the said priory are dead ; that the house, its inhabitanta, 
and live stock thereunto belonging, are so dilapidated and reduced, that the 
lands and estates of the said priory are become as it were barren and 
uncultivated. Whereupon^ imless some assistance be given to the sdd 
prioress and convent, they will be reduced to the necessity of begging from 
door to door for the necessaries of life. It was, therefore, humbly sup- 
plicated, on the part of the said prioress and convent, that the living of 
Dalyngton of the said diocese, of which they are the patrons, and of 
which the rents and emoluments do not exceed thirty marks of the 
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moMj, tnniul Tmloe, aooording to the taid ettbnttioii, as they tmtfU 1M7 
out of our special favour be mutod and inoorporatod to the iforeaaid priorj. 
We, therefore, having no certain knowledge of the premteea, do entmai 
and recommend to your brotherly care, of which in this as well as in other 
matters we bear special confidence, by these oar apostolic presents, all and 
every of these circumstances and premises, and particularly to inquire into 
the annual value of the rents and profits of the priory and living afoiesaki ; 
and to inform yourself diligently whether the founders of the said priory 
can be compelled, by our apostolical authority, to provide for the neoeesi- 
ties of the said priory ; and, as soon as you shall have procured all the 
necessary information on this subject, to transmit the same to us by letters 
patent, signed with your public signature and with your seal thersonto 
affiled. That we by the mean s of joar relation, being sufficiently informed 
on the premises, may be enabled to proceed with doe prudence 00 these 
matters. 

** Given at Rome at St Peter's, Idth April, in the second year of our 
Pontificate.** 

Note 69. 

Younger brothers were forbidden to follow any trade, but were either 
churchmen or retainers to great men, as is still the custom in the nobk 
Italian &milies. 

NOTB 70. 



The Thames was aftcted by the tide till just above Kingston ; but since 
the building of Westminsler Bridge, it is said to fiow no higher thaa 
Richmond. 

Note 71. 

King Henry the Seventh's Chapel at Weetminster was not comm e nc ed 
till the year 1501, or it would not in all probability have eecaped the notiee 
of our writer ; but, notwithstanding the high dugree of perfKtion attained 
by the English, at a very eariy period, in the art of church building, (b 
which indeed they were beginning to decline, their style of Gothic areU- 
tccture being too fiorid and loaded with ornaments at this tiase to be la 
good taste,) it was very late before they took any pains in the cnllivatioo 
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of domestic ATchitectare. The Speniards who came over with PhHip the 
Second, reported of them,* that, ** though they fiured oommonlj lo well a^ 
the king, they had their houaea made of tticks and dirt.** 

Building with hrick did not come into general nae till the reign of Henry 
the Sixth. Before that period, dwelling honses were for the moat part 
made of timber ; and though aome were boilt of atone in the weat country, 
where it waa eaaily procured, that material waa in general oiily employed 
for fortified caatlea, ^urchea, religioua houaea, and pAlacea. A g^reat part 
of London conaiated of timber houaea ao late aa the time of the g^reat fire in 
1666. The houaea were, at the period of which we treat, built without 
chimneya (excepting in thoae of the nobility and monaateriea),f and ''each 
made hia fire againat a rere-doaae, in the hall where he dined aud dreaaed 
hia meat." In the fine old hall at Penahurat, in the CoUege hall at Weat- 
minater, and aome of the halla at Oxford, may yet be aeen apedmena of a 
rere-doaae inatead of a chimney. Glaaa windowa were alao very acaroe ; 
lattice work, oiled linen, or horn were generally uaed. In the Northumber- 
land Houae Book, ordera are given to take out the caaementa, and lay them 
carefully by when the family went from home, which proTca how predoua a 
commodity glaaa waa conaidered at thia time. 

Not* 72. 

In former timea peraona exerdaing the aame trade inhabited the aame 
street or quarter of London, till the incieaaing aixe of the town made it 
more convenient for them to diaperae. The Goldamitha all redded at thia 
time in Cheapaide, which waa alao called ** the Goldamitha' Row." The 
Engliah appear to have been very akilful in the art of refining and working 
metala at a very early period. Robert abbot of St. Alban'a aent a preaent 
of two candleaticka to pope Adrian the Fourth, of auch admirable work- 
manahip that the pontiff and hia courUera declared that they had never aeen 
any thing of the kind ao exquidtely beantifu]. Baldwin, a goldamith who 
lived in the reign of Henry the Second, waa a very fiunoua craftsman, and 
made many admirable piecea of plate for the uae of churchea, particularly 
a cup preaented by Simon abbot of St. Alban'a to hia own church. It waa 
very large, and made of the pureat gold, adorned with flowera and foliage 

• HaUmd^ HiflCory oi th* Middle Agci. 

t HvrboD^ Fnhc9 to HoUnabed^ Chronicle. 
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of the most ddicate woi^nuuithip* aod set roitiid with i>f«eioQt tUmm of 
inottlmable Ttlne. Almu do Waltinghaiii* a mook of Ely in the thirteeoth 
century, and WTeral othen, are celebrated for their superior akill in the 
goldsmith's art. On the triumphant entry of Richard the Second and his 
Queen, Anne of Bohemia, into London, a.d. 1393, the dtiaeos presented 
each of them with a wrought crown of gold of great price ; and a tahle of 
gold, on which was a representation of the Trinity, to the King ; and 
another, with the figure of St. Anne canred upon it, to the Queen ; each of 
them being Talued at £SM sterlmg. The English were also very siic- 
cessAil in statues of cast metal. The splendid monument of Beanchamp 
Earl of Warwick, in St. Mary's Chnrch at Warwick, erw^ted in 1439, was 
entirely the work of natire artists. This monument, with the chapel in 
which it was placed, cost £2,481 4t. Id. at that time.* 

Note 73. 

The goTemment of the dty by mayors and sheriffi is commonly 
reported to hare commenced with Henry Fits-Alwyn, in the second year of 
King Richard the First, a.d. 1190 ; though some affirm that it was of an 
earlier date. Before this time, the chief magistrates of the city were 
called Portgrav49; and the secondary officers were bailiffi. There are 
twenty-six aldermen, and the same number of wards, f 

Note 74. 

The lord mayors' feasU were not held in Guildhall tUl the year 1500, 
when the kitchen and offices were built by Sir John Shaw, who was lord 
mayor for that year. Before this time they were held in the Grocers* or 
Taylor*' hall. King Henry the Seventh himself was a brother of the Tay- 
lors' Company ; and gave them the name of Mtrthami Tayion for a title 
of distioction. 

NoTt 75. 

** I might here talk tomewhat of the great silence that is used at the 
tablce of the honorable and wyser sort, generally all over the reahne." I 

• 8U7p«^i Bu>w«^i Aurrvj. lUttlMw Parit. vtl. Abli^ H^mrj^ HMiory o/ Ei^Imi4. 
Ste««'t Aan*UB. t Slf7p«^i 8«o««^ S«rv«y «/ Lmi4o«. 

: HarrMon't Prdkc« to HoliMb«4^i C¥ro«kU. 
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Note 76. 



The spiritual jnrisdictio]] of the islands of Jersey, Guerasej, &c. wis 
transferred from the bishop of Coutanoes to the bishop of Winchester, bj 
a bull of pope Alexander the Sixth, a.d. 1500.* I cannot discover on what 
authority the writer calls the islands, in both the Irish and Engrlish channels, 
the M^nanian ules. In the former case, it might be explained by Mona 
and Monabia being the ancient names for Anglesey and Man ; but there is 
no apparent reason why the islands in the English channd should be so deno- 
minated. 

Note 77. 

Mestre is a small town in the ricinity of Venice. The country called 
Morini by the Romans, included the ancient dioceses of Boulogne, St. 
Omer, and Ypres. 

Note 78. 

It is said that firearms were first employed by the English at the battle 
of Cressy. They did not, howeyer, come into general use until many years 
after. There is a very clumsy piece of cannon, of the reign of Henry the 
Sixth, still preserved in the Tower, and another, of a better construction, of 
the reigp of Henry the Seventh. But the first piece of ordnance that was 
cait in England was in the year 1521. The arquelmit was a new im* 
provement in firearms, introduced by Henry the Seventh. This consisted 
in placing a sort of lock to the iron tube, with a cock to hold the match, 
suggested by the cross-bow, and from that circumstance called the arc a 
hauchef or arC'a-4tous(^ When the yeomen of the g^uard were instituted, 
half of them were armed with bows and arrows, and the other half with 
arquebuses. The precise time when the bow ceased to be used by the 
British army is unceitain. The earl of Essex raised a company of archers 
for the Irish wars, in the reign of Queen Elisabeth ; and it is said that 
there were some in the army of the great Montrose during the Rebellion. 
At the time of which we are now treating, it was still the principal weapon 
of the soldiery ; and king Henry the Seventh (as we have related in Note 

* Rymer** Foedent, vol. xii. 
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61) did erery thing in his power to encourage the practice of archery* In 
the leTenieenth jear of his reign it was enacted* that ** no person should 
shoot with a croj#-how without the king's licence, except he were a lord« or 
possessed 200 mai^ per annum in land ;** hecause it tended to throw the 
loM^-how, in the exercise of which the English were so particularly suc- 
cessful, into disuse.* 

Note 79. 

That my readers may he enabled to form their own judgment respecting 
the table kept by Henry the Serenth, I subjoin the bill of fare of the 
feast at his nuptials with Elisabeth of York, at Whitehall, a.d. 1487 :— 

First Courgt. 



A wamer before the course. 
Sheldes of brawne in armour. 
Fnimetye, with Tcniton. 
Bruet riche. 

Harte powdered graunt chart. 
Fesaunt iatram de royall. 
Swan with chawdron. 
Capons of high goe. 
Lampenrey in galantine. 
Crane with cretney. 
Pyk in latymer sawce. 
Heronseue with bit tigue. 



Carpe in foile. 

Kid reTersed. 

Perche in jeloye depCe. 

Cony 8 of high grece. 

Moton retail richely gamyshed. 

Vs lance baked. 

Custarde ro3rall. 

Tarte poleyn. 

Leyie damsske. 

Frutt synoper. 

Frutt formage. 

t A foteltie with writing of balads. 



Second Course. 



A wamer| before the coune. 

Jely ypocras. 

Mamame with loseugt of goldr. 

Pekok in hakell. 

Bitowte. 



Cokkt. 

Pertricche. 

Scurgynn frethe fenell. 

Plovers. 

Rabett towker. 



* Hitlory uf Brtuth (*<»tum«. 
t A MUlUe. Of Mibulitj. «M An 
t A «Mi»#r wBft the Aral •vMilit; 
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Feminte. Seyle in fcnyn, entirely 

Browes. richely. 

Egrets in beorwetje. Red schankket. 

Qnayles. Snytes. 

Larkes ingrayled. L^he dprof • 

Creves de endenoe. Lethe mbe. 

Veneeone in paste royall* Fmter augeo. 

Quince baked. Fmter mouniteyne. 

Marche payne royall. Castells of jely intemplewise made. 

A colde bake mete flourishede. A toteltie.* 

Note 80. 

Though the writer frequently calls Henry the Serenth by the title of 
His Majesty f it was nerer adopted by him. Henry the Eighth, to put 
himself on equal terms with the Emperor Charles the Fifth, was the first 
English king who assumed it. 

Note 81. 

At the death of Henry the Seventh, l,800,000iL, in gold and silver, 
was found in his coffers, which is equal to twenty millions of our 
money at present ! No former king of England ever accumulated such a 
treasure as this, though the revenues of all the kings since the Conquest 
I4>pear to have been very great. A contemporary author, Ordericus Vltalis, 
asserts that those of William the Conqueror amounted to 1061/L lOit. Hd, 
psr day; and Roger Hoveden, who lived in the time of Richard the 
First, relates that when Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury, resigned the 
ofice of chief justicier, a.d. 1196, he proved from his books that the 
revenue he had collected in England for the crown during the two preceding 
years was no less than 1,100,000 marks of silver. Now, if we consider 
that a pound of silver in the twelfth century contained three times as much 
silver as in the present day, and then calculate the enormous difference of 
value of the same quantity of silver, these sums will appear ahnost 
incredible.f 

^ Penaant^ London. 

t 8toT«n*i HkfUnj of Taan. Henry's Hiitory of England. Madox'i Hbtoiy ol fh9 
Ezehequer. 
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When Danegcld ceased to be paid if not predteljr known, and it if on- 
oertatn whether it erer waa a fettled yearly rerenue, aince the Conqoeet. It 
waa regularly paid during the reigna of Henry the First and Stephen, and 
occafionally in that of Henry the Second ; since which time there is no 
poaitive record of its having been levied, though aeveral charters made by 
Richard the First, and John, g^ranting *' freedom fh>m Dancgeld, and 
other exactions," prove that the power of raising it still existed. Danegeld 
waa a land tax, being paid by men of the countiea only ; an auriUum or 
dammm being exacted from the cities and towns, whenever Danegeld waa 
required from the counties. According to Ounden, it waa a tax of one 
ahilling, which waa afterwards raised to two shillings, upon every hide of 
land throughoat the kingdom.* 

NoTB 83. 

The customs paid to the king were formerly called amsuHtuUmsit and 
sig^fied regal dues, ecclesiastical dues, and dues and paymenta and exac- 
tions of many kinds. In process of time they came to be called cw#lom#, 
by which name we first find them mentioned in the acta of Edward the 
First. The Italian mcrchanta paid double custom in England on the gooda 
they exported and imported till the year 1488, when Henry the Seventh, 
who was a great patron of commerce, granted them a cooaiderable abatameot 
on some articles of export for three years. Thia apparently had the deaired 
effect of increasing the trafic betwee n the two couotriea, for we find that a 
very brisk trade was at this time carried on with Italy ; the Italian merchanta 
taking off great quantities of English cloth, lead, tin, drc, for which thcj 
returned velvets, silks, gold lace, spices, sweet wines, sugar, drugs, and other 
precious commodities of the East.f 

NoTt 84. 
This tax, which it called po%tmdag*f was first granted to King Edward 



t MAdoi't HiHocy oT the fUch«<|iMr. Htary't Hmarj oT Eac«M4. 
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the Flnty and increased tnm Sd. to ISd. in the poond bj Henry the 
Serenth. When, by the increase of commerce, the coast-goard began to 
be considered of great importance, it was giyen by parliament to the king, 
A.D. 1406, to enable him to guard the seas, and protect the ships of the 
merchants from pirates.* 

Note 85. 

By an act, 14th Edward the Third, a dnty was imposed of a mark upon 
erery sack of wool carried ont of the country, f 

Note 86. 

There was a company of merchants in England called Merchants of the 
Staple, who were bound by their charter to carry all the goods they exported 
to Calais ; and to land them at any other port was made felony by act of 
parliament, a.d. 1439. This corporation was originally composed entirely 
of foreigners, bat the English were admitted into it by degrees. Henry the 
Seventh, being offended with the Flemish for the assistance they had giyea 
to Perkin Warbeck, sent all their merchants out of England, and Calais 
was the only place where they were allowed any traffic with the English, 
during the remainder of hb reign. This struck a fatal blow to the prospe- 
rity of Bruges, which had, before this time, been the great emporium of 
commerce. 

The English woolstaple at Calais was situated at the end of what is 
now called ** la rue de la prison." It goes by the name of '' la cour de 
Guise," from its having been given by Henry the Second, king of France, 
to the duke of Guise, after the capture of the town in 1557. Whilst it 
remained in the duke*s funily (from whom it was purchased by the town) it 
was exempted from all taxes. Very little of the original building, erected 
by Edward the Third in 1389, now remains, excepting the gateway, which 
has been much injured of late years by the removal of two large escutcheons 
over the arch, and the destruction of a handsome window above, between 
them. The wooden edifice constructed in the reign of Henry the Eighth 
for the interview of the field of the cloth of g^ld, was made after the 
design of the woolstaple, a picture of which, by Holbein, is at Hampton 
Court Palace. 

* Jftoobli Law Dictionary. Henry ^t History of England, f Jaoobli Law Dictionary. 
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Note 87. 



Thii tUtement ii perfectly correct. In the year 1421, the reoeipis from 
the customs of wool at the sUple amounted altogether to 40»676i!. 19tf. 9^ 
whibt the charge of keeping Calais and her Marches was 21»119i!. St. IfkL, 
and that of the Scotch Marches was 19,560/. ; making altogether the torn 
of 40,669/. 5s. lOd.^ 

Note 88. 

Although the extortions practised upon widows at this time were rerj 
greet, they were still more grieyously oppressed before it was stipulated by 
a clause in Magna Charta, that " no widow shall be compiled to marry 
herself while she chuses to live without a husband, but so that she shall 
give security that she will not marry herself without our consent, if she 
holds of us, or without the consent of her lord, if she holds of another/ 
It appears by the records of the exchequer, that *^ Lucia countess of 
Chester paid 500 marks to King Stephen, that she might not be com- 
pelled to marry within five years.** Alicia countess of Warwick paid 
King John 1000/. and isn palfrey 9^ that she might not be forced to 
marry till she pleased. Hawise countess of Albemarle gave 15,000 
marks that she might have her jointure, and not be forced to marry. And 
numerous other instances might be adduced of widows paying beaTy finea 
to be allowed the privilege of remaining single. The sums that came into 
the king's exchequer by the marriage of his feudal Taasals were eDonnoua ; 
for those who wished to marry widows holding €i^ the crown also paid the 
king for permission to do so. Thus, ** Geoffry de Mandevile paid Henry 
the Second 20,000 marks, that he might have to wife Isabel counteaa of 
Gloucester, with all her lands, knight*s fees, dec.,*' and others. 

Note 89. 

(ireat advantage was taken of this privilege of enjoying the reveouea of 

a church benefice during a vacancy, by the kings, in the earlier periods of 

English history. William Rufut kept the see of Canterbury open fbr 

four years, that of Exeter for nine, and Durham for four. Henry the 
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Rnt kept Canterboiy yactnt for five yean, Bangor ibr ekren, London for 
^Ye, Sec Henry the Second kept York vacant for ten years, Lincoln for 
nine, Hereford for aeren, &c. After it was settled by Magna Charta, that 
on the refusal of the king's congi diUre the chapter might proceed with- 
out it, the kings no longer yentured upon such an extension of their priTi- 
kge ; but some months of the incomes of all the wealthy monasteries and 
bishopricks formed no inconsiderable item in their revenue.* 

Note 90. 

A carlino is a small piece of money, of which ten are equivalent to a 
ducat. They were first coined by Charles the Eighth, king of France, 
when he was in Italy, whence their name. 

Note 91. 

The large sums which Henry the Sevoith received tnm France were 
in consequence of the treaty of Estaples in 1492, whereby Charles the 
Eighth, king of France, agreed to pay up the arrears of the pension due 
from his predecessor Louis the Eleventh to Edward the Fourth, which 
amounted to 125,000 crowns, as well as the debts contracted by his queen, 
as duchess of Brittany, to Henry, which amounted to 620,000 crowns 
more, making altogether 745,000 crowns. This sum king Charles and his 
successor regularly pdd by instalments of 50,000 livres per annum, till the 
whole debt was liquidated. The value of the crown is fixed in the treaty 
at 4#. 2iL i and it appears that the ducat was the same, 50,000 livres at 
lOd. the livre being equivalent to 10,000 ducats at that rate, which accounts 
for the indiscriminate manner in which the writer computes sometimes by 
one coin and sometimes by the other.f 

Note 92. 

The tenths and fifteenths were levied according to the valuation made in 
the rdgn of Edward the Third.^ 



• NieolM* SjBoptti of the Fmnge. f Rjmer'k FoMlcrm, toI. xil. 
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Note 98. 



The ofice of the lord high constahle was formerly a place of the 
highest trusty as it commanded all the kiog^s forts and garrisons, and look 
place of all officers in the field. It was at this time hereditary in the Staf- 
ford family, to whom it had descended from the Bohons, and was forfeited 
with the rest of his titles by Edward Stafford, duke iA Buckingham, oo 
his attainder in 1581 ; since which time it has nerer been held by any sob* 
ject for more than one day. It is only on great occasions, such as a coro- 
nation or a trial by combat, that any one b required to fill it ; and his ooo* 
stable*s staff is broken as soon as his conmiission is ended. 

The ofice of the earl marshal formerly imposed upon its poss es sor the 
arbitration of army causes, which he decided according to dril law ; he 
was also supposed to be the judge of the marshalsea court, and directed 
all points of precedency, solemn processions, Ac. It it hereditary in the 
£unily of the duke of Norfolk, to whose ancestor, Thomas Mowbray, earl of 
Nottingham, it was granted by Richard the Second. The military duties 
formerly attached to it are now entirely at an end, st well at that of 
presiding over the marshalsea court, and it is merely an office under 
which certain acts at the great ceremonies of the king't court are 
performed. 

The office of lord high admiral was one of such importance that it was 
usually given to one of the king's sons or kinsmen, or to one of the chief 
nobility. John de Vere, earl of Oxford, held it during the reign of Henry 
the SeTenth. It was held by Prince George of Denmark, the husband of 
Queen Anne, and by his late Majesty William the Fourth, when duke of 
Clarence ; but it has seldom been put into reqnisttkm of late years, the 
aiEsirs of the admiralty being generally managed by commiisioo. 

The office of lord high steward, which b a Tery andeot one, was formerly 
hereditary in the family of the Mootforts, earlt of Leicester ; but since the 
attainder of Simon de Mootfort, the last earl, in the retgn of Henry the 
Third, it has only been reriTsd on the occasion of a coronation, or the trial 
of a peer ; and the white rod, the emblem of the office, b broken as sooo 
as the commission it orer. 

The office of lord great chamberlain was hersditary in the fiunily of the 
de Veres, earls of Otford, tnm whom it has descends d to the prsseat 

CAMD. §OC. Q 
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poMesaor, Lord WiDoiigliby de Eresby. Tlie dnties of this ofiofrocMantt in 
providing all things for the home of lords in the time of parliament^ and 
the fitting up of Westminster hall for a coronation, or any public solemnity. 

These offices are all honorary. 

The office of the lord chancellor is the most important, and ranks the 
first of all the Uy offices in the kingdom. It has existed from the meet 
remote antiquity, and was formerly always conferred upon prelatea and 
churchmen, who were also in general the king's confessors, whence his title 
of keeper of the king's conscience is deriyed. It having been found, how- 
ever, that the ecclesiastical and temporal duties sometimes interfered with 
each other, it was first given to a layman by Edward the Third, whose 
example was occasionally followed by his successors till the Reformation ; 
since which time it has never been held by a churchman. The duties of 
the lord chancellor are too well known to require any explanation here. 
This office, as well as those of the lord presidoit of the council, the lord 
privy seal, the master of the rolls, &c^ is only held pro tempore, at the 
king's pleasure. They all receive salaries as being the executive part of 
the government. It appears by an article in Rymer's Fosdera, that the pay 
of the great officers of state, namely, ** treasurers, keeper of the privy seal, 
justices of each bench, barons of the exchequer, and others," in the year 
1421, amounted to 3,002/. 17#. 6d. 

The salaries of the justices, in the time of Henry the Seventh, were— 

The chief justice of the common pleas, 180 marks per annum. 

The chief justice of the king's bench, 140 marks per annum ; besidea 
their fees ; and for their winter robes, 5L 6t. 1 HiLf ; and for summer 
robes, SI. 6#. 6d. 

The fee of the justices of both benches, 40 marks per annum ; their 
other allowance, 110 marks. 

The fee of a justice of assise, 20/. per annum. 

The fee of the attorney general, 10/. per annum. What their other 
allowance was, does not appear. 

The allowance of the king's Serjeants and the attorney fbr robes, was 
l/.6#. lU.^ 



* Madoz't Hiftory of the Ezelieqiier. Brewsicr't Fmnge. Gathmli Qsognphj. 
Rjmcrii Foederm, toI. 10. Fleetwoodli Chron. Free. 
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Note 94. 

The Church of Rome wu not so forgetful of her own tnterefia •• our 
author imigined. Betides the taies, which the popes thought themsd?et 
at all times authorised to inflict upon the clergj (as, for instance, in the 
reign of Henry the Fourth, Eugenius the Fourth imposed a tax of one- 
tenth of their benefices upon all the clergj of England), the sums which 
they derived from their annaUSt or first fruits, were quite enormous. By 
these annates, every bishop and clergyman paid to the pope, at his first 
entrance into his benefice, the entire revenue of one year, without which he 
refused to grant bulls sanctioning their appointment. When they wert 
abolished on the Reformation in 1532, it appeared that since the year 1489 
the Church of Rome had been in the annual receipt of 60,000/L sterling 
from this tax alone. The rate at which every bishoprick was taxed for first 
fruits was entered into the pope's books, as follows :* — 

Canterbury, 3»250/. It was also customary to pay besides, for the pall* 

1 ,126/. ; making altogether 3,376/. 
York, 4,000/. Extra for the pall, 2,000/. ; making altogether 6,000/. 



• 


£ 




£ 9. 


London • 


676 


Woroctter 


. 460 


Winchester 


4,800 




. 406 


Ely . . . 


2,800 


Chichester 


. 193 4 


Lincoln . 


2,000 


Rochester 


. 342 10 


Lichfield and Coventry 


680 


St. David's . 


. 337 10 


Salisbury 


1,126 


Llandaff 


. 167 10 


Bath and WelU 


172 


Bangor 


28 7 


Eieter 


2,400 


St. Asaph 


28 7 


Durham . 


2,026 


Carliile 


. 226 


Norwich . 


2,000 







Note 96. 

Juas or Jew, king of the West Saxons, is said to have been the first who 
■anted to the pope, in a.d. 700, a penny for every house that had fire bimuBg 



llrnn't Mmari of CafUita. fkjwm'^ K«4ot». 
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io it, which was called 72om# «eo/» or Peter's pence. This grant was confirmed 
hj Ethelwolf in 840 (some authors are of opinion that it was originalljr 
granted hy him), and continued to be paid till the Reformation. The form 
by which it was collected is subjoined, from a bull in the Cottonian Library. 
** Bulla Gregorii P. R. de Denario Petri, in Anglii. Gr^orius Epts- 
copns senrus serrorum Dei, yenerabilibua fratribus Cant, et Ebor. archi- 
episcopis et eorum suffrag : et dilectis filiis abbatibus et prioribus, archidiac. 
et eorum offidalibus per regnum Angliss constitutis, ad quos istfls litem 
penrenerint, salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. Qualiter denarius Sancti 
Petri qui debetur cameras nostras colligatur in Anglii et in quibus episco- 
patibus et diocesibus debeatur ne super hoc dubitare contingat, presentibus 
fodmus annotari sicut in registro sedis Apostolicas oontinetur. De Cant, 
dioc 8/. 18#. ster. ; de Lond. dioc. 16/. 10#.; de Roflen. dioc. 51. 7#. ; de 
Uncolo. dioc 42/. ; de Norwic. 21/. 10#. ; de Elien. 5/. ; de Cice&t. dioc SL; 
de Winton. dioc. 18/. 6#. Sd.\ de Eion. dioc 20/. 5m.; de Wigom. dioc 
10/. 5s. ; de Herford. dioc. 6/. ; Cofentr. et Lich. dioc 10/. 5#. ; de Bathen. 
dioc. 12/. 5$.; de Saresber. 17/.; de Ebor. 11/. 10#. Dat. apud urbem 
Veterben. dedmo kal. Maii, pontificatus nostri anno secundo." 

Translation. 

Gregory, bishop, servant of the senrants of God, sends health and his 
apostolical blessing to his venerable brothers the archbbhops of Canterbury 
and York, and their suffragans, and to his beloved sons the abbots and 
priors, the archdeacons, and the officials by them appointed throughout the 
kingdom of England, to whom these letters shall come Lest any doubt 
should exist in what manner the penny of St. Peter, which is due to our 
chamber, should be collected in England, in those bishopricks and dioceses 
in which it is due, we have caused it to be noted in these presents, as it is 
entered into the register of the apostolic see. Diocese of Canterbury, 
8/. 18#. sterling ; London dioc. 16/. lOi. ; Rochester, 5/. 7s ; Lincoln, 42/. ; 
Norwich, 21/. 10#.; Ely, 5; Chichester, 8/.; Winchester, 18/ 6#. Sd. ; 
Exeter, 20/. 5s. ; Worcester, 10/. 5s, ; Hereford, 6/. ; Coventry and Lich- 
field, 10/. 5s. ; Bath, 12/. 5s. ; Salisbury, 17/. ; York, 11/. 10«. Given at 
the city of Viterbo, on the 10th of May, in the second year of our pontificate.* 

* Qntftonli Chronicle. Somtn't Traeu, from Bibl. Cotton. 
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The following Inventory ii copied from one in the Slaford MS8. in the 
potiettion of Lord Begot, at Blithfield >— 

** Apperell end wardrobe ttuffe of the rjght honorable Henry earle of 
Stafford, only tonne to my lordet grace of Buckingham, ddivered to the 
custody of Roland Lacy, in the 13th ycare of our toTerayne lorde King* 
Henry th'eight ; and of th*apparell of the wieffe of the taid nobleman, who 
ia the dowghter of the duke of Clarens. 

A gowne of clothe of tyttue, lyncd with crymayn latyn. 

A gowne of russet tynsell, furred with black buggy. 

A gowne of whyte danuske clothe of gold, lyncd with erymeyn velfel. 

A gown of crymsyn velvet, lyned with damaake doih of gold« 

A gown of white sylver, lyned with crymsyn velvet. 

A gown of greene velvet, lyned with greene satyn all through. 

A gowne of taffita velvet, lyned with wright black satyn ; the foreott the 
cap, and the hynder parte, with black ssroeoet. 

A gowne of black velvet, olde, lyned with tawny satyn throught And 
garded about with a broad yarde of telvet. 

A gowne of black velvet, furred with fyne black baggie ; the cap, the 
forfront, and the resydue with black lambe. 

A gowne of russet velvett, velvet upon velvet, fbrred with black buggy 
all through. 

A gowne of tawny velvet, furred with ribands all through. 

A gowne of cloth of ruseett satyn, complete unmade. 
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A gowne of doth of black satyn, complete unmade, with a cape to the 



A lynhige of black sarcynet, with ij. pieces to the tame* 

A hole 1 jninge, for a gowne of whyte satyn* 

A cote of cloth of tytsae, with di. sleeves, and a placard to the same. 

A cote of damaske cloth of gold, with sleeves and placard therto. 

A cote of purple velvet, embroidered with damask doth of gold. 

A cote of greene satyn, qaylted and lettred with embroidered worke, 
placard and sleeves to the same, lackinge a faire boddy. 

A cote of greene velvet, with ij deeves, and placard therto. 

A jacket, satin, cloked with damaske cloth of gold, with half placard to 
the same. 

A frocked jacket of crymsyn satyn and doth of sylver, and underlayd 
with cloth of tyssue and crymsyn satyn. 

A jackett of greene tynsell, lyned all through with greene sarcenet, and 
placard. 

A frocke of crymsyn, welted with cloth of golde. 

A frocke of black velvet, with ij. welts of clothe of gold. 

A dublet of cloth of tyssue, lyned through with blacke sarcenet, with a 
placard to the same. 

A dublet of doth of sylver, lyned through and underlayd with damaske 
doth of gold, and lyned with wbyte sarcenet through, with a placard. 

A dublet of greene damaske clothe of golde, lyned with greene sarcenet 
through, and a plackarde to the same. 

A dublet of blewe tynsell, with a placard to the same. 

A dublet of blacke satyn, with a placard and foresleeves of damaske 
doth of gold. 

A dublet of cloth of sylver, with a placard to the same. 

A dublet of crymsyn saten, with a placard to the same. 

A dublet of crymsyn satyn, cut and underlayd through with doth of gold 
of damaske, lyned through with black sarcenet, and a placard to the same. 

A dublet of crymsyn tynsell. 

A payre of hosyn of skarlet, the brech of sylver, and underlayd with 
damaske cloth of gold, and two claspes, and two oies of sylver and gylt to 
the same. 

Two payre of hosyn, skarlet, garded with crymsyn velvet. 
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A payre of hotjn of tkarlet, garded with ihm 

A payre of hoten, black, with purpla brech, ambroidared and undariayd 
with cloth of ijWer. 

Two pajre of hoten black, and guarded with tha tame. 

A pajre of hoaen of tether, tha brach of tcartet, and guarded with tha 
tame. 

A petjcoate of tkarlett 

A cloke of icarletL 

Three plumettea of federt, whereof one blacke, one niaaett, and Tij. 
crjnif jn» 

A gowne layd with sylver and gylt, and a girdte of greene ribband lilka^ 
with a greate knot therto. 

A pa jre of arminge tporea, And armtnge tworde with a cloth corded with 
crjmijn TeWet. A buckler. 

A paire of ttirropes, gilt, uewe, the ledden corded with crjmtjn Tdvatt. 

A paire of stirropea, olde and gilt, the tedders corded with crjmtjn 
▼eltett. 

A paire of ttirropet, the ledert corded with crjmtjn Telvett, and greana 
and wh3rte teres. 

Tje hoses of greene Tel ret, embroidered with doihe of gold. 

A hote hors hames of crymsyn yelTet, frjnged with damaike doth of 
gold, and a pilyon of crjmsjn relTet for my Lady, embroidarad with 
damaske cloth of golde. 

A hames of blacke TeWet, stoded with . . .and giK. 

A horse hames of greene Telvet, embroidered with damaske cteth of 
gold 

A headstall and a reane of crymsyn relret, guarded whh whyla and 
greene ribands. 

A ssdte covered with crymsyn Telret, ft yug e d with damaake and gold. 

A saddle corered with black relvet, frynged with ilimask and gold, aad 
new girthes to the same. 

A saddte, ooverrd with bteck clothes for a mate, and gifthea to tha 

A sumpter sadte. 

Two barbes for horses. 

A paire of buskyns of blacke Tslvet. 
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iij. ptire of boskjiu of bUdie clothe* 

ij* ptire of yeUow biukyiis. 

iij. ptire of boskyne. 

A pt jre of shoes of crymsyii Telyet qntitered. 

iij* ptyre of shoes of whyte clothe, whereof one ptire giren to Bir. 
Audlejy the ij^ day of October. 

iiij. ptire of shoes of redd clothe* 

iij* ptire of yellow clothe* 

A payre of tnmnge shoes. 

A payre of slippers of redd letter. 

A cradle, and ij. posts for the same, all corded with crymsyo TelTet. 

Tij. plates for candles* 

▼ij* locks of yron plate* 

A ptire of male gerthes* 

A sompter cloth, containing in length ij. y<^, and in bredth a y^ and dL 

A sampler cloth, oootayning in length ij. yerdes, tod in bredth 1 y^ 
and dL 



A gowne of tynseU with crymsyn saten* 

A gowne of dimaske clothe of golde, lyned with crymsyn saten* 

A gowne of damaske clothe of gold, furred with ermyne. 

A gowne of crymsyn tynsell, lyned with cr ym sy n velTet* 

A gowne of doth of sylrer, lyned with damaske clothe of gold. 

A gowne of crymsyn Tdrett, perled, and lyned with cloth of sylTer* 

A gowne of pnrple vdvett, lyned with doth of damiske gold. 

A gowne of blacke vdyett, lyned with crymsyn ^uselL 

A gowne of greene Tdvett, lyned with greene saten* 

A gowne of wh3rte sttyn, lyned with crymsyn Telvett* 

A gowne of blacke Tclvett, fhrred with mynerer. 

A gowne of blacke TdTett, lyned with crymsyn saten* 

A gowne of tawney Tdvet. 

A gowne of blacke danmske, lyned with blacke velyet. 

A gowne of msset satyn, lyned with grene tynselL 

A gowne of tawney camlet, lyned with tawney velTet 
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A kirtle of cUmaike doth of golde. 

A kirtle of yellow ntjn. 

A kirtle of white miyn. 

A kirtle of black Telvet. 

A kirtle of ruteet satjn. 

A cloke. 

A christenioge gown of blewe TelTet, forrad and powdered with annina* 

A pajre of shoes of black velvet. 

A pay re of shoes of black cloth. 

A payre of slippers of black velvet. 

A payre of slippers of black lether. 

A great fetherbed of downe, with a bolster to the same. 

Another federbed, and a bolster to the same. 

Another federbed, and a bolster to the same. 

A fetherbed, with a bolster to the same. 

A fSetherbed, with a bolster to the same. 

iij. matteresses, and two bolsters to the same. 

ij. pillowes of fyne downe. 

An other pillowe. 

Two pillowes in my Lady Margaret's cradle, daughter to the said Lord. 

iij. pillowes. 

A payre of ^styant. 

vj. blankets. 

ij. lappyns of whyte, for dooninge of bedds. 

A superboard of cloth of golde, with cartaynet of sarotoel to the nat. 

A fuperbosrd of grrene damaike, and cnrtajmes of greana saroanat to tha 



A fuperboard of damaske, and curtyns of the same. 

A pyllow and a tester for a cradle, of crymsyn sarcenet. 

A connterpoynt of coonterfet arras, Ijrned with canvas, with a wooaii in 
a blewe gowne holdings a child in her armes in the nether end of dodi, 
contayninge in length a yerde one qr, and in bredth istj. y e r dee j. quarter. 

A countrrpoynt of counterfet arras, lyned with canvas, having a kyqga 
in the midst, and a woman in a greene gowne with a child in her 
contayning in length iiij. yardet di. and di. qr 

CAMD. soc. R 
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A counterpoynt of coonteifet ams, lyned with canvas, having in the 
upper parte of the cloth yj. naked menn in ... . and a heron by . • • • con- 
tajfninge in length iiij. yardes and di., and in bredth iij. yardea dL and di. 
quarter. 

A counterpoynt of counterfet arraa, lyned with canvas, having three 
kynges of Collogn offering, contayning in leng^ iiij. yards dL, and in 
bredth iij. yards iij. quarters. 

An olde counterpoynt of tapestrye, lyned with canvas, containing in 
length ij. yards iij. quarters, and in bredth ij. yards j. quarter. 

A tester of counterfet arras, lyned with canvas, having ij. small whyte 
birds in the upper parte of the cloth over a kinge and a queene, contayning 
in length vij. yards, and in bredth iij. yards iij. quarters. 

A tester of counterfet arras, having a bysboppe in the upper parte, 
marrying a kynge and a queue, contayning in leng^ vij. yards, and in 
bredth iij. yards iij. quarters. 

A tester of counterfet arras, lyned with canvas, having a queene in a 
blewe gowne and a septer in her hand, contayning in leng^ vij. yards, and 
in bredth iij. yards iij. quarters. 

An olde tester of counterfet arras with my Lord's armes, and Stafford 
knottes, and houndes with chaines about there necks, and lyned with canvas, 
contayning in leng^ iiij. yards, and in bredth iij. yards di. 

Another tester of the same worke, and stuffe, lyned with canvas, con- 
tayning in length vj. yards j. qr, and in bredth iij. yardes, iij. quarters. 

An olde tester of fyne arras, lyned with canvas, full of menn of armys, 
contayning in length vj. yards, and in bredth iij. yards iij. quarters. 

An olde tester of counterfet arras, lyned with canvas, of the same stuffe 
and worke, contayning in length vij. yards, and in bredth iij. yards iij. 
quarters. 

A border of counterfet arras, with divers armys thereon, lyned with 
canvas, contayning in length viij. yards j quarr, and in bredth iij. 
quarters. 

A lining coverlet of redd and yellow, containing in length ij. yards iij. 
quarters, and in bredth ij. yards iij. q". 

A lining coverlet of yellow and greene, contayning in leng^ ij. yards iij. 
quarters, and in bredth a yard iij. quarters. 
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A carpet, coutainiog b length iij. yards j. qaarter, and in bredth j* yard 
and quarter. 

A carpet, contayning in length tj. jrarda, in bredth a yard di. 

A carpet, containing in length ij. yards j. quarter, and in bredth j. yard j. 
quarter. 

A carpet, contayning in length ij. yards, in bredth a yard di. 

A cusshyn of fine arras, with four ymages on erery tyde. 

ij cussbyns of greene velvet the one syde, and the other tyde clothe of 
goldc. 

iij. cussbyns of verdur^ whereof ij. on both sides an hawk, and the iij^ 
on every syde an hound with a chaine. 

A chaire, covered with lether embroidered. 
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Abb«7 of Olaatoobnry, 40 ; noU 67 

of SbMltmbury, 40 ; noi* 07 

of Wm/nn\nmmr, SO ; nolo 47 

AbbajB fovndod bj the crown, 51 
A^ricttUare, low lUtc of, 10, 18 ; noU 6 
AJb*ny, duke of, 17 
AJo and bMr, 10, 21 ; noU 5 
AloxAodcr tb« Second, pop«, 53 
AmbMMdor. MiUn«M, 11, 42 
AnglcMj, bUnd of, 7, 20 ; noU 29 
AnnAtaB, or Ant fniiU, not* 94 
Apprmticm, 24, 25, 20. 43 ; not* 38 
Arcb-bisbopriclu and biahopricka of Eof • 

land, 40, nolo 05 ; of 8coclaad« 18, 

not* 23 ; of Wal«a, 18, note 24 
Arcben, 91 ; noUa 51 and 7H 
Anna, higb rvfnitatioo of thr Enfliab in, 

23 
Army, SroCcb. 15, 10 ; ooU 20 
AiTM(, poww of, 33 ; noU 52 
Ayala, Don r«t«r dr, IS. 14. 15, 10. 18; 

notca 15 and 10 



Brteol«81,41 

Bttlk, popay 41 ; not* 60 



% JttUna, 8, 9 
OBlak, 8, 45, 50 ; notaa 86, 87 
Caladonia, hrmH ci, 10 ; note 7 
Cambridga, univanity of, 22 
Ckriitto, BolognaM, 51 ; note 90 
Gaoaaa, ciTil and criminal, Criak of, 32, 

S3 
Cbartaa Um Eigbth, king if PimMa, 59 
Chtaf jwlica of Baglaad, 36, 37 
Cbareh of Eafland, fraat tichm oi; S9, 

SO, SS. 40, 41 
CinwBfcMwa of Brimfai. 8 
City iMtB, 44 i note 74 
CUff n, dttcby of, 49 
Clvrgy, tba, fraat powar of, 34, 36, 41 ; 

nou64 
Cliaata, 8, 9, 14 ; noU 2 
Collactor, apoalolie, 54 ; note 96 
I. 49. 50 ; Data 83 



Bada, tba bialorian, 8. 13 

Badford, docby of, 49 

BanaAcM anjoyad by ibr rrowo. vben 

tAtant, 51 ; nota H9 
IWr»irk upon T»aad. 17. 18. 45. 50 ; 

noCca H and hi 



llantfald, 


.48 


i nota 82 


1 l>aa, tba hvar. 


13 


Outaf , B, 


31 




DraM. 22 


; noU 31 


Dnnkinf 


«»F. 


21 i noUSO 
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Eaie, Eagliib Iots of; 2S ; note 87 

EboneniD. Set York 

EdwBrd the Contemr, 80 ; noto 47 

EdwBzd the Elder, 16 

EdwBrd the Fint, 19 ; note 28 

EdwBrd the Fourth, 52 

Bagbiid, deMsription of; 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 20 

Rngtfah, the, charecter end meniwiri of, 

20, 21, 22. 23, 24 ; notes 82 end 88 
Rzeter, doehy of, 49 



Fe6e, knightik See Militery 
Fifteenths end tenths, 52 ; note 92 
Fiih, 9 ; note 8 
Flendere, oonnt oi, 45 

Cbme, ahondenoe of, 10, 15 ; note 8 
Oloncceter, duchy of, 49 

Helf groets, coined at Genterimry end 

Dnrhem, 38 ; note 57 
Henry the Seventh, king, 14, 17, 19, 37, 

89, 45, 46, 47, 52 ; notes 79 end 81 
Homage, claimed by the Ri*gl»«K from 

Sootland, 16, 17, note 21 ; peid by 

EngUnd to the pope, 58, 54 
Horns, unable to bear cold, 10 ; uDicoms\ 

29 ; note 43 
Hoepitality of the Scotch, 15 ; note 19 
Housee of the Scotch nobility, 15, note 

18 ; in London, 42 ; note 71 

Innocent the Third, pope, 54 



James the Third, king of Scotland, 17 
James the Fourth, king of Scotland, 14 
Jersey, Island of, 45 ; note 76 
John, king of England, 54 



Kites, and other rapeeknit birda, piroteeted 
bylaw, 11 ; note 10 

Lenceeter, duke of; 87, 48 

Language, of the Scotch, 18 ; of the 

Welsh, 19 ; of the Englisfa, 22 
Ley derks, 85, 86 ; note 55 
Lead and tin, 11, 48 ; note 11 
London, deacriptkMk end ridies of; 42, 48 ; 

notes 71 and 72 
Lord mayor and aldermen, 48 ; note 78 
Lords temporal, rondftfani of; 87, 89 
Lords spiritual, oondttkm of; 40 
Louis XI. King of Pranee, 52 
LoTe, unknown to the En^ish, 24 

Magdalen oolloge, 22 ; note 84 

Mj^eety, note 80 

Malcolm (Canmote) king of Sootland, 16 

Man, Isle of, 7, 18, 20 

Menanian islands, 7, 18, 45 ; note 76 

Merchants, Italian, 12, 28, 32 ; note 83 

Mestre, 45 ; note 77 

Military serrioes, 38, 48 ; note 58 

Monasteries, 29, 88, 40, 51 ; notes 41 

and 66 
Moruini, dioceee of, 45 ; note 77 

Nights, shortness of, in Scotland, 12 ; 

note 18 
Nobility, grsat establishments of the, 39 ; 

note 60 
Noble, the coin, 14 ; note 16 

OUa'k dyke, 13 ; note 14 

OAce of our Lady, 23 ; note 35 

Offices in the gift ot the crown, 58 ; note 

93 
Orcades islands, 7, 18 
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OxfonI, univoniity of, 2*2, 31 

Pirkj, in Eni;lan<l, 39 ; note 63 

P.-uuamontti, M. 14 

Piuria, found in oiuicicm, 11 

Poom, few ortmted by Henry VII. 39 ; 

nuto 59 
Pun»ion, p^id by the king of France, 52 ; 

note 91 
Poter'« p<»n(»e, 54 ; note 95 
Powtor. S*t Lead and Tin 
IMttto, »5old and tilvcr, 28, 29, 12, 43, 

4 I ; notcM I'll and 72 
Population, IG, 31 ; not<*« 20 and 5o 
Poundage, 50 ; note 84 

t^utH?n, income of, 47 

R<>uiner«, 39 ; note ^U 
R.'venue!*, njyal. 47, 4*^, 4'.» 

Saint Kdiu(in«l, 2'.* ; nolo 1.1 

Kdw.ird ilhf Martyr , 29 ; nnto 4'^ 

KtlMkanl the Conft^attir, H'» ; note 47 

-^— Martin of Tt>ur», chunh of, 3t> ; 

not.' I "^ 

Thomaji of ('anl<'rbury.j)nor\ of. 2'.' • 



n..t. I L 



<*hnnv i»f, 3" . 



not. I • 
Hjji. tu iru**. al'iiM of. M. '■ ' . rj-ii.- '4 
s, ,,i. h. fli«'. < Karvi t«*r ufl |»a» !?• »>f, 1 'i 
S ..;U»i I. 1. •.•n|-ti<.ji ..f, I .It 
S|,i , j., 1 • . nv.t«- •• 



SherilTm 36, 44. 51 

Shire*, division of England into, 36 ; 

note 56 
Somerset, duchy of, 49 
Succeaaion, law« of, 26, 28, 46 
SufTolk, brother to the duke of, 27 
Swans, 1 1 ; note 9 

Thaniea, the river, 42 ; not*? 70 

Tlneves, 34, 36 ; note 53 

Tower of London, 45 ; note 7S 

Trwa, 9 

Trojans, the Britons descended from, 19 ; 

note 26 
Twee«l, the river, 17 

Vines, 9 ; note 4 

\VaJo». «leBcni»tmn of, 13, 1 "» 

pnn<M» of, r.», 47 

War«U of lJ»p rn»wn, 51 ; nol«* 8H 
Wel*h, tl»««, chararti»r and habits of. 18, 

l.» ; noten 25. 27. and 2-^ 
NVi«iow«, citA>rtion« on, 51 ; tutto HH 
Willuuii tJie Contjueror, 3**, 41, 53 
Wino. 9. 21. 2H ; note 4 
\VoU«», 1 '» , n«>t«« 7 
^ViK)|, «luti«*ft <«n. 5'» , mi^** "»5 
\V,H,l StapU'. 5»» ; not*' "^6 

V»Ni>nn'n of tbo <iuar>l, 39. 47 ; note 62 
York. (Jtt of. 37. 4 1 
V..rk, Ink*' of. 37. 49 
Vifun^ff mtM maintajnr<l by the bMho|M, 
4 I . niH« 6'J 
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